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As Good as the | 
Catalog Describes Them 


Truth in advertising demands that the printed word shall not even 
exaggerate the article described, although many manufacturers still hold 


that a little “poetic license” in description is permissible in business. 


The Kewaunee Book, like Kewaunee Furniture, is straight realism. 
There is no veneer on either. A recent letter from a discriminating 
Principal says that “it gives one pleasure to find that the articles ordered 


are as good as the catalog describes them.” 


The Kewaunee Book, by the way, will interest School Executives. It 
pictures and describes what we believe to be the only truly “scientific” 


line of Laboratory Furniture manufactured in America today. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO. BRAUN CORPORATION 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
California Distributors 


Say you saw it in the Sierra kducational News 
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The Secretary California Teachers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ing to give their lives for the defense of 
their Country deserve to find the people 
they protect prepared to care for the sick 
and wounded. A large, well-organized and 
efficient Red Cross is essential for such a 
result; therefore it is a patriotic and a 
humane service that is rendered by every 
citizen of this Country who becomes a member 
of the American Red Crosse I am deeply 
gratified by the recognition this fact is 
receiving everywhere and wish you and your 
associates every success in mobilizing the 
patriotic impulses of the California 
Teachers’ Association for effective service 
to the Nation. 


In the misfortunes of war men who are will- 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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Editorial 


THE TEACHERS’ ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

The high ideals, the lofty purpose, the dignified personality, 
the true democracy of the President, is reflected in his personal 
message sent direct to the teachers of California and which 
appears in this issue. The phrasing, so well known to students 
of the President’s literary work, is clean cut and decisive. As 
in his state papers and addresses, the message goes without 
indirection at once to the heart of the subject. But we read in 
the words and between them a call to service, a challenge to 
humanity. 

For this message,—this personal word of advice and encour- 
agement and inspiration, the teachers of California send back 


to the President their gratitude and their patriotic appreciation. 


THE RED CROSS 

In this present crisis, confronted not only by the reality of a 
world war, but now a party to the war by being precipitated 
into it, this nation becomes the prop upon which her sister 
nations lean. As a Republic and a Democracy, our guidance is 
sought. Our moral influence, our money, our food, are solic- 
ited and freely given the less fortunate than ourselves. The 
significant thing is that through it all, and without partisan 
bias or political affiliation, and regardless of creed or country, 
the Red Cross draws us to men and women everywhere. 

As a unifying force, the influence of the Red Cross can not 
be estimated. Men may differ as to commercial relations, 


religious beliefs and practices, social or industrial tenets, prin- 
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ciples of law or justice or equity. The one bond of humanity 
which ties together all peoples and all nations; which ministers 
alike to high and low, rich and poor, bond and free, is the 
National Red Cross. 


Calamities there have been of war and pestilence and disease. 
Upon the field or in the hospital, the Red Cross nurse has been 
ever present. Fire and flood and famine have brought for- 
ward self sacrificing, well trained men and women to direct 
and minister and inspire. And always the noble efforts of the 
Red Cross worker are made possible and potent, not simply 
through the ready contributions of a few wealthy people or 
influential organizations, but by the willing sacrifice of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women and children in this, 
and in civilized lands the world around. 


The Cross of Red, symbol of humanity and neutrality, is a 
flag of truce and a bond of fellowship everywhere. Display 
it in Japan and 1,800,000 fraternity members recognize their 
affiliation. Assemble those enlisted under its banner in Ger- 
many and 1,400,000 respond to roll call. The Red Cross in 
Russia numbers 1,200,000 on its list. The United States, tardy 
in the movement originating on our own soil, but promising 


soon to lead the nations of the world, has a present membership 
of 250,000. 


The call is for 1,000,000 members. California is doing her 
part toward the desired end. And as always, the schools are 
sharing in the work. The teachers and the boys and girls in 
city, town and country are joining the Red Cross. The dollar 
will not do everything. But your dollar placed with other 
dollars produces an aggregate, the benefits from which can not 
be estimated. And whether used in this country or abroad, for 
food, or clothing or shelter, or the relief of suffering in any 
form whatsoever, rest assured the dollar will be wel/ used and 
all used. 


Join the Red Cross! 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR FOREIGN VISITORS 

The Great National Red Cross movement, 
now the subject of such widespread popular 
interest, is for the moment sharing attention 
with the presence amongst us of some of the 
most illustrious Commissions that have ever vis- 
ited this country. Brought here by the stress 
of the European conflict, the accredited repre- 
sentatives of these Commissions are seeking to 
impress us with the seriousness of the situation, 
present and pending, both to the European na- 
tions and to us. ‘They desire to secure not only 
our sympathy, which they have long had, but 
material aid as well,—money and food and 
munitions and men, to prosecute the war to 
a successful conclusion. 

The these Commissions, men 
known the world over, are statesmen and mili- 
tary leaders. 


leaders of 


M. Viviani of France is recog- 
nized as a scholar and stands high in the coun- 
Marshal Joffre, the 
hero of the Marne, is a strategist and warrior 
beloved throughout France as the saviour and 
protector of the Republic. Arthur Balfour, 
Foreign Secretary of England, is a diplomat and 
national figure in world matters. 


cils of his Government. 


These men 


and their associates are being received every- 
where with the greatest honor. 


The speeches 
of M. Viviani are models of eloquence and dic- 
tion. The words of Secretary Balfour are 
weighed and given most thoughtful considera- 
tion. The mere presence of Marshal Joffre 
arouses a storm of enthusiasm. Seldom utter- 
ing a word, as he speaks the English language 
only indifferently, but as a man of action, he is 
drawn irresistibly to the average American. 
This Commission, and especially the French 
members, remind us that the last noteworthy 
Commission from a foreign nation to visit the 
United States was from France. This was in 
the early days of our war for liberty, and the 
spirit of ’76 was strong upon us. Coming at a 
time when our finances were at low ebb, our 
continental army almost destitute of food or 
clothing or ammunition, discouragement and 


defeat staring us in the face, Lsafayette put 
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courage and enthusiasm into our troops. Not 
only France, but Lafayette himself from his 
private purse, contributed liberally with no 
thought of remuneration. It was in no small 
degree the lesson carried back from the United 
States to France that made possible the new 
Republic on the continent. 

These foreign statesmen are in council with 
our leaders in Washington. They have been 
honored guests in the Senate Chamber and in 
the Hall of Representatives. They have vis- 
ited Mt. Vernon where they have been re- 
minded anew of the joint part played by Wash- 
ington and Lafayette in the Revolutionary 
War. Not the least effect of the visit of this 
Commission will be, let us hope, to tie together 
the forward looking countries of the world, that 
after the war there shall be formed a league of 
all nations, great and small, whether now at war 
or peace, thus to render future wars impossible. 


PROTECTING THE TEACHER PRO. 
TECTS THE SCHOOL 


To the Editor of the Sierra Educational News: 

“Again a teacher has been discharged from 
a California school without reason. The burly 
policeman, in the guise of the School Board, has 
rapped her on the shoulder with his club of 
authority and said, ‘move on.’ ”’ 

Without signature, no indication of loca- 
tion, the above statement, this and this only, 
comes this morning to our desk. Over and over ’ 
we read it and wonder if it can be really true. 


Has this 


‘without reason’’ ? 


a woman, been removed 
And has the “again” with 
the implication it carries, a foundation in fact? 
Is the teacher incompetent, unruly, inflexible, 
too old, a poor disciplinarian, out of harmony 
with the spirit of the school or the trend of the 
administration, tied to the book, immoral, un- 
professional,— in fact, is she any one of a num- 
ber of things that would render her services 
undesirable? Or does she lack the very elements 
that are needed in a live, progressive, forward- 
looking, professionally minded teacher? 


But hold! This teacher was discharged 


teacher, 
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“without reason” by the School Board. Has 
then some influential member on this Board an 
“axe to grind”? Has he a daughter or niece 
just graduated from the normal school, compe- 
tent perhaps, who needs a position and prefers 
to teach in her home town? Or has he some 
political debt to pay, and is our teacher told to 
“move on’, that place may be made for a rela- 
tive of a friend or neighbor or ward politician 
or boss, and this without regard to temperament, 
training, fitness, or experience? Or has our 
teacher perhaps shown too much originality or 
individuality; does she belong to the wrong 
church, or is she no respector of persons and 
thus incurred the ill will of the powerful in the 
community ? 


We make no argument for this teacher. We 
hold no brief for any case, the details cf which 
are unknown to us. We believe in high pro- 
fessional and moral standards and know well 
that too often an incompetent ieacher is per- 
mitted to remain to the detriment of the pupils, 
this on account of bad politics or pull or igno- 
rance on the part of Superintendent or Board or 
because of over soft-heartedness or lack of back- 
bone. But we do know that, the merits of the 
above case aside, teachers are sometimes told 
to “move on” from motives other than profes- 
sional. Such cases we have known,—teachers 
with heavy -obligations upon them; teachers 
earnest, honest, high-minded, working eagerly 
early and late for the best interests of the chil- 
dren under their care. 

Our sympathies must not be allowed to carry 
us off our feet. The children rather than the 
We 
offer, however, no apology for saying that in 
such cases as the one cited, our sympathy is 
with the teacher. We believe that any teacher, 
principal or school officer having rendered not 
less than two years’ successful service in any 
school, should be considered permanently em- 
ployed until such time as incompetency or im- 
morality is shown to exist; that no teacher hav- 
ing proven her ability should be dismissed 


without ample cause, and then only after she 


teachers come in for first consideration. 
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has been given full opportunity to state her case 
if she so desires. And such dismissal should be 
brought about only on recommendation of the 
superintendent or supervising officer. 

Teachers are human; they are subject to 
weaknesses and mistakes. But until politics 
and graft and favoritism and incompetency and 
desire for preferment and commercialism and 
cowardice and religious intolerance are wiped 
out entirely and permanently from our School 
Boards and elsewhere, we here serve notice that 
our fight for the teacher shall go on unremit- 


tingly. 


HUNTER TO OAKLAND 


Mr. Fred M. Hunter, for the past several 
years Superintendent of the Schools of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, takes office on June 30, as the Su- 
perintendent of the Oakland Schools. Not only 
Oakland, but California generally, welcomes 
Mr. Hunter to his new post. There can be 
no doubt that the present Board of Education 
made a wise selection in their choice of Mr. 
Hunter. The new Board will be squarely be- 
hind the new executive, as the three new Board 
members, elected at the recent election, promise 
to join the old members in support of the policy 
of Superintendent Hunter. 


We have had close personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Hunter for a number of years. He 
knows what he wants to accomplish and his 
methods are direct and straightforward. While 
a host in himself and always willing to assume 
responsibility for his own plans and projects, he 
is never fearful of gathering around him men 
and women of power or of dividing honors 
with an associate in the department or a teacher 
in the class room. Ass one of the marks of a 
good administrator, he places a premium upon 
individual initiative and co-operative effort. Mr. 
Hunter’s strong powers as a leader, his scholar- 
ship, and his familiarity with the agricultural 
phases of education are generally recognized. 


We welcome Fred Hunter to California. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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A PIONEER OF RED CROSS 
LORENCE NIGHTINGALE may truly 
be called a Pioneer of the Red Cross. 
She was born in Florence, Italy, May 4, 
1820. Her father was William E. Shore, a 
banker of Sheffield, England. The family 
name was changed in order to inherit an 
estate left by Peter Nightingale. Flor- 
ence was given the advantage of a very 
complete education and at an early age 
displayed great aptitude for nursing the 
sick. In 1849 she went to Germany and 
attended a school at Kaiserwerth for the 
training of deaconesses. She then re- 
turned to London and assumed charge 
of an infirmary 
In 1854 the 


Army. at the Crimea aroused her sympa- 


for governesses. 


sufferings of the English 


thy and at the request of the secretary of 


war she enrolled a band of volunteer fe- 
male nurses and opened a hospital at 
Scutari. 


Despite the jealousy of army 


officers success was quickly realized. 


She was made superintendent of all the 
hospitals in the Crimea and on the Bos- 
phorus and her remarkable talent and 
ability became a matter of international 
interest. 

In 1856 she 


was officially 


returned to England and 
y tendered the thanks of the 
nation. Besides marks of honor 
$?50.000 
was raised which at her request was de- 
voted to the school for 
nurses under her direction. In 1862 she 
was commissioned by the British Gov- 
ernment to 


many 


conferred upon 


her, a fund of 


founding of a 


investigate and prepare an 
official report upon the sanitary condition 
of the army in India. Owing to enfee- 
bled health brought about by such an 
active career, this was the last great pub- 
lic work in which she took prominent, 
personal part. 

The memory of Florence Nightingale 
is a precious heritage to besforever cher- 


ished by humanity. ae 
‘ . W. G. Scott. 
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LETTER FROM MR. TAFT 

“People who are seeking to know what 
they can do to help in this war can readily 
help by becoming sustaining members of 
the Red Cross and taking an active part 
in its projected duties. I confident 
that in California you will have great suc- 
cess in an appeal to the patriotism of the 
people. There is no more direct work of 
preparedness than that done through the 
Red Cross. 


alm 


Sincerely yours, 
WM. 


AN ACT OF CONGRESS 

In 1905 the American National Red Cross 
was chartered by an Act of Congress, and 
Section 3 of Article 1 declares the purposes 
of this Corporation. They are and shall be: 

First. To furnish volunteer aid to the sick 
and wounded of Armies in time of war in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and conditions of 
the Conference of Geneva of October, 1863, 
and also of the Treaty of Geneva of 1864, to 
which the United States gave its adhesion on 
March first, 1882. 

Second. To act in matters of voluntary re- 
lief and in accord with the Military and Naval 
authorities as a medium of connection between 
the people of the United States of America 
and their Army and Navy, and to act in such 
matters between similar national Societies of 
other governments through the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Third. To continue and carry on a system 
of national and international relief in time of 
peace and to apply the same in mitigating the 
sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, 
floods and other great national calamities and 
to devise and carry on measures for prevent- 
ing the same. 

The President of the United States in the 
Proclamation dated August 22, 1911, published 
in the General Orders of the War Department, 
December 27th, 1911, stated more specifically 
the obligations of the American Red Cross. 

President’s Proclamation 

1. That the American National Red Cross 
is the only volunteer society now authorized 
by this Government to render aid to the land 
and naval forces in time of war. 

2. That any other society desiring to rem 
der similar assistance can do so only through 
the American National Red Cross. 

3. That to comply with the requirements 
of Article 10 of the International Red Cross 
Convention of 1906 (revision of the Treaty of 
Geneva) that part of the American National 
Red Cross rendering aid to the land and naval 
forces will constitute a part of the sanitary sef- 
vices thereof. 


(Signed) 


H. TAPES 
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HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA RED CROSS 


Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain: 

You will be interested to know that 
the first Red Cross Organization in the 
United States was the Red Cross of Califor- 
nia, which was effected in the early days of 
the Spanish-American War. No one dreamed 
when declared that San Francisco 
would be the scene of a great military camp, 
for the Atlantic Seaboard, and Cuba promised 
to be the theater of war. 


war was 


Admiral Dewey’s exploit in the harbor of 
Manila, and the necessity of investing and con- 
trolling the Philippines suddenly shifted a 
great responsibility to this Coast. It was pat- 
ent that California must organize, and or- 
ganize quickly, in order to assist in caring for 
the volunteer troops that immediately com- 
menced pouring in. The Seventh California 
from Los Angeles was the first regiment to 
irrive. Through some misunderstanding the 
Commanding Officer at the Presidio had not 
been notified. No one met them, and in a 
they inquired their out 
through the city and to the Presidio. Owing 
to inexperience of the volunteer officers, sev- 
eral regiments arrived 


pouring rain, way 


here, having had no 
food en route for the preceding 24 hours. 
None had proper medical equipment, rely- 
ing upon their ability to secure all 
supplies upon reaching this Army Post. 
Governmental supplies here 


needed 
The 
were utterly in- 
and in addition, the inexperienced 


ital surgeons seemed unable to cope 


wonderful system of red tape guard- 
DICK 


men can not 


alities in 


medical supplies. 


~t } 1 
because or techni 


of requisition. It was really 


Always when a new regi- 


arrived, we made tender of assist- 


yuT 
our 
1 


ilways it was declined, as they would 


require our assistance as nearly as | 


remember, always the regimental miedical 


yfficer came to us shortly asking help. 


San 
ways 
telegraphed to 
Miss ‘Clara Barton in Washington asking for 
a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
We received no 
reply to that or to other telegrams following 
it Feeling the mecessity for well 


after a few citizens of 
met to 


and means had organized, we 


Immediately 


Francisco, who had consider 


1 


he National Organization. 


ordered, 
prompt, systematic effort, we formulated our 
own Constitution and By-Laws and submitted 


1 
+h 


hem to Miss Barton for approval. 
ately 


Immedi- 


thereafter, we received a message of 
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approval, but did not even then realize that 
the Red Cross work, conducted up to that 
date by Miss Barton, had been simply a relief 
work with no organization and no financial 
responsibility. However, we were enlightened 
in a short time as we commenced receiving 
requests from other states which had had sim- 
ilar experience. In each instance we were re- 
quested to send copies of our Constitution and 
By-Laws, as Miss Barton had referred them 
to us as the only legally organized Red Cross 
in the nation. 

It would be a great pleasure to reminisce 
and tell you of the different phases of work 
that developed during the war and after our 
great disaster in 1906. We are sometimes 
prone to talk knowingly and loftily of sys- 
tem and method, but it has been my experience 
that with a proper foundation of a good and 
effective organization, the system must be a 
matter of growth to meet the ever changing 
conditions that present themselves. No dis- 
asters, no wars ever duplicate themselves. But 
experience does count and we have in our 
Great American National Red Cross a num- 
ber of splendidly trained experienced workers 
who have been employed by the National Or- 
ganization for several years. 
developed. 


Others are being 
And now that our national crisis 
has come, the best and strongest support we 
can give our nation, the best and most thor- 
ough care we can give our boys who are going 
to the front, is to support and support gen- 


erously, our own American National Red 


“ross. 
Helen P. 
Membership 


Sanborn, Chairman, 
Executive Committee 
RED CROSS MAGAZINE 

The Red C 
attention. It is the 
Red Cross of which 
President Woodrow Wilson is President; For- 
mer President Taft, Eliot Wads- 
h, Acting Chairman. Its articles are ex- 


M igazine deserves mort than 


ross 


passing 


official publica- 
tion of the American 
Chairman; 
wort 
ceedingly well written, its photographs, touch- 
ing scenes in many lands, are second only to 
those appearing in the National Geographic 
Magazine. This is a most valuable publica- 
tion to have in the library, in the home or at 
the school. The color covers are always at- 
tractive. 

The annual subscription to the magazine is 
$1.00 for may also be 
secured with a subscribing membership for $2. 


twelve numbers. It 
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MOBILIZING 4000 RED CROSS MEMBERS IN SIX DAYS 


_ the national call came for 
“A Minimum Membership of a 


Million,” the officers of San Joaquin Chap- 
ter at once decided that something should 
Two 

quiet organization. 
lasted but six days. 


be done. weeks were taken for 
The campaign proper 
With returns not yet 
complete, the membership in San Joaquin 
Chapter has been increased from 300 to 
4000. Complete returns will bring the 
membership to at least 4500 and possibly 
to 5000. Other cities and towns are joining 
in the campaign for “A Million Red Cross 
Members.” An Executive Committee of five 
had charge of all phases of the work. A 
General Red Cross Committee of 300, rep- 
resented all sections of Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, and all organizations in the 
city and county. Small committees visited 
all cities and towns throughout the county, 
appointing local committees to take charge 
of the work. 

The following schedule, showing the de- 
velopment of the “Stockton Plan,” may be 
helpful : 

April 6 to 19—Development of plan. 
mittee work. 


Com- 


April 20—Beginning of publicity work. 
peal for 3000 members. Red Cross 
in all papers. 

April 
Week.” 

April 22—Red 


sermons from all pulpits. 


Ap- 

coupons 

21—Mayor proclaims “Red Cross 
2 r 

Sunday. Red Cross 

Membership blanks 

churches. 


Cross 


distributed in all 
April 23—Lesson on the Red Cross in all 
schools in city and county. Appeal for mem- 
sent to all homes. Mass 
meetings throughout city and county. 
April 24, 25 and 26 


hout Stockton 


bers with coupon 
House to house canvass 
and San Joaquin County. 


an out- 


throug 
The “Story 
line prepared by Mr. 


of the Red Cross,” 
Barr (see next page), 
vas the basis for a lesson given to 9,700 
boys and girls in the schools on the after- 


noon of April 23. An appeal for members 


with a membership coupon went to each 


home the same afternoon. 


During the final canvass for members, 
every home, office, store and factory was 
visited. Special committees of prominert 
women took the Red Cross message to the 
proprietors or managers of the large mills 
and factories. The Holt Manufacturing 
Company sent a check for $1,000 for 1,000 
Red Cross memberships for its factory 
employees. The employees of the Sperry 
Flour Company took 285 memberships. 
Foreign residents gave splendid co-opera- 
tion. The Japanese were especially active. 
On the first half day’s canvass, 191 mem- 
berships were taken by Japanese. Five 
took life memberships while many paid 
from two to five years’ dues in advance. 

During the week of the campaign spe- 
cial Red Cross meetings were held by many 
fraternal, civic, social, patriotic and com- 
mercial organizations,—and always with a 
final appeal for at least two Red Cross 
memberships from each family. Many 
families enrolled with from two to ten 
members. Each of the seven banks in 
Stockton had a Red Cross window and so- 
licited memberships. Some 2,000 Red 
Cross posters with the heading “Join Now” 
were placed on automobiles on the opening 
day of the campaign. Many merchants had 
Red Cross window displays. Electric signs 
gave the Red Cross message nightly. Every 
church in the city and county arranged for 
a Red Cross Sunday. 

An increase in the membership of San 
Joaquin Chapter, from 300 to 4000, or 
more than 1200 per cent, through a six 
days’ campaign, is only typical of what 
any American community will do when the 
wonderful story of the Red Cross is told 
from the pulpit, from the rostrum, through 
the press and through the schools. 

Mrs. W. C° NevuMILter, 
President San Joaquin Chapter. 
Stockton, California. 











RED CROSS LESSON OUTLINE 

The following outline for lesson on the 
Red Cross, prepared by James A. Barr, is 
suggestive only. If only one lesson is given, 
it will be possible merely to touch upon the 
various topics. If a series of lessons is de- 
sired, the topics may be amplified. The out- 
line is offered here as “workable,” having been 
prepared for and used by the schools of Stock- 
ton and San Joaquin County, California, dur- 
ing Red Cross week. It may be adapted to 
any age or grade of pupils. 

Editor. 

1. International Conference of Geneva. 

(a) Held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1863. 

(b) Recommended “that there exist in every 
country a committee whose mission con- 
sists in co-operating in times of war with 
the hospital service of the armies by all 
means in its power.” 

2. The Red Cross Insignia or Badge. 

(a) A Greek Red Cross on a white ground. 

(b) Insignia or badge gives name to all 
“Red Cross” societies. 

(c) Insignia or badge is common to all na- 
tions in which “Red Cross” societies 
have been organized. 

American National Red Cross. 

(a) Under Government supervision. 

(b) Incorporated by the United States Con- 
gress by the Act approved Jan. 5, 1905. 

(c) Required by law to make annual report 
of its work to Secretary of War. 

(d) Report must be sent to Congress, where 
it is printed as public document. 

(e) All accounts must be audited annually 
by the War Department. 

(f) The Red Cross is non-sectarian and 
non-political. 

4. Purposes of American National Red Cross. 

(a) “To continue and carry on a system ot 
national and international relief in time 
of peace and apply the same in mitigat- 
ing the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods and other great na- 
tional calamities, and to devise and carry 
on measures for preventing the same. 

(b) “To furnish volunteer aid to the sick 
and wounded of armies in time of war. 

(c) The American National Red Cross is 

the only volunteer society now author- 
ized by the United States Government 
to render aid to its land and naval forces 


o> 


in time Or war. 
5. Organization of American National Red 
Cross. 

(a) Headquarters in Washington, D. C 

(b) President of the United States is always 
President of American National Red 
Cross 

(c) State Board of Red Cross for each State. 

(d) Anv city, county or district may have a 
local Red Cross Chapter. There are now 


United State 2 


(e) San Joaquin Chapter, with office in 
Stockton, California, represents Red 
Cross in San Joaquin County. 

6. Red Cross Relief Work in Times of Peace. 

(a) American National Red Cross is humani- 
tarian arm of United States Government. 

(b) Is a National agency for expression of 
human sympathy in concrete and ef- 
fective form. 

(c) Is always ready for emergencies. Motto: 
“In time of peace and prosperity, pre- 
pare for war and calamity.” 

(d) Since 1905 has provided assistance for 
victims of 86 disasters and has raised and 
expended in relief work more than 
$15,000,000. 

(e) A few typical disasters with Red Cross 
relief given: 





1. In 1906 Japanese Famine........ $ 245,855.00 
2. In 1906 San Francisco Fire.... 3,087,469.00 
3. In 1908 Italian Earthquake 

CIOMRIIIAY 5 ee 985,300.00 
4. In 1912 Titanic Wreck 125,993.00 
5. eIn 1913 Ohio and Iaterior 


Storm and Flood Relief.... 2,472,287.00 
6. In 1916 relief of families of 


. Members National Guard 
called into active service.... 100,000.00 
7. European War Relief of American Red 
Cross. 


(a) Given without distinction both to Cen- 
tral Powers and to Allied Powers. 

(b) Up to November 1, 1916, some 341 ship- 
ments of Red Cross supplies valued at 
$1,526,469 sent to Europe. 

8. Red Cross Base Hospitals. 

- (a) Red Cross is now organizing 26 Army 
and Navy Base Hospital Units in the 
large cities of the United States. 

(b) San Francisco is raising $100,000 by 
popular subscription for this work. 

(c) Red Cross could mobilize on first call 
2970 trained nurses and 1700 nurses’ aids. 

(d) Prepared today to give expert nursing 
service to an army of one million men. 

(e) Funds provided through contributions 
and membership fees. 

9. Red Cross Christmas Seals. 

(a) Net proceeds from sale of seals used 
exclusively in anti-tuberculosis work in 
the United States. 

(b) Gross receipts for the sale of seals from 
1908 have amounted to $3,200,000. 

10. Membership in the Red Cross. 

(a) Japan with a population of 40,000,000 has 
a Red Cross membership of 1,800,000. 

(b) Germany with a population of 67,000,000 
has a membership of 1,400,000. 

(c) The United States with a population of 
100,000,000 has a Red Cross membership 
of but 250,000 

11. Appeal for Members. 

(a) The American National Red C 
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peals for at least 1,000,000 members. 

. > : “7 tar chad 
(b) Stockton and San Joaquin County should 

provide at least 3,000 members. 
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(c) Any resident of the United States, of 
good character, man or woman, boy or 
girl, may join the Red Cross. 

(d) No field service is required of any mem- 
ber. 

(e) Cost of membership: 

1. Annual member, without magazine, 


per year Bc che ea a ae $ 1.00 
2. Subscribing member, including 
magazine, per year.. oe 
3. Contributing member, including 
mararine, per yeat.......<-.is. 5.00 
4. Sustaining member, including mag- 
SN EI i niesncietssrnnaeieneinn 10.00 


(f) Every family in Stockton and San Joa- 
quin County urged to take at least two 


memberships. _ 
(g) Your dollar will help the Red Cross to 


On April 24th, 1917, the members of the 
San Francisco School Department resolved— 
“That an Executive Committee of seven be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, to direct the work of the teachers and 
pupils of the School Department in its rela- 
tions with the Red Cross Organization.” 

On April 26th the Board of Education ap- 
pointed the Red Cross Executive Committee. 

On April 27th the Executive Committee or- 
ganized and drafted two circulars, one to the 
other to the teachers. 
2000 teacher’s circulars, 60,- 
rs and 50,000 pupil’s pledges 


pupils, and tis 
On April 28th 
000 pupil’s circul: 


were printed. The pledge was for the pay- 
ment by each person of 5c a month to the 
Red Cross Fund during the war. 
San Francisco, April 28, 1917. 
To the Pupils of the San Francisco Public 
Schools: 

Do you love your country? 

Do you want to serve your country? 

Will you help the brave men who defend 
your country? 

If so, tell your parents that you wish to 
help the Red Cross, 


Either by bi 
paying one dollar a year, 

Or by joining the San 
School Pupils’ Red Cross Auxiliary, and pay- 
ing five cents at your school the first week of 
2, 1917. 


~», 


Francisco Public 


every month, beginning May 

Earn the money by work or 

By giving up something that you can do 
without. 

If you promise to pay the money every 
month, you must keep your promise; but at 


any time that you can not keep your word tell 
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coming a regular member and, 


GOLDS MITH—WADE 
————————————————, 





prepare for the saving of life and the alt 

leviation of suffering in war and civilian 

disaster. 

12. Work Undertaken 
Chapter. 

(a) To increase the Red Cross membership 
in Stockton and San Joaquin County 
from 300 to at least 3000. ; 
To organize classes for instruction in 
“First Aid and Accident Prevention” and 
in “Elementary Hygiene and Home Care 
of the Sick.” 

To organize volunteer committees to pro- 
vide surgical dressings and hospital gar- 
ments and comforts for Red Cross Base 
Hospitals. 

To maintain the Red Cross Tuberculosis 
Clinic, organized in Stockton in 1910, 


by San Joaquin 


(b) 


(d) 










the reason to the principal of your school and 
you will be excused. 

The money you give will be spent entirely 
for supplies for the sick and wounded soldiers 
and sailors. 

Ask both your father and your mother to 
join the Red Cross. Tell all of your friends 
about the Red Cross work. 

3e ready to help the Red Cross in every 
way and prove yourself a patriot. 

Executive Committee San Francisco School 

Department Red Cross Organization, A. 
W. Scott, Elizabeth E. Kelly, Alice F. 
Holden, Janet Wade, J. P. Nourse, Emma 
J. Barber, Ada Goldsmith. 

On May 2nd, these circulars and pledges 
were given to the Principals of the San Fran- 
cisco Schools, Executive 
Committee. 

On May 15th, the Chairman af the Sewing 
Committee, Miss Sullivan, the ex- 
of $174.45 for materials purchased 
from the Red Cross and distributed among 
the High Schools, to be made into hospital 
garments by the girls of those schools. 

On May 15th, the report of the Treasurer 
of the Executive Committee showed a balance 
of $1,408.10 to the credit of the Pupils’ Red 
Cross Auxiliary. It also that the 
School Department had contributed $3,215, for 
memberships in the American National Red 


who met with the 


reported 


penditure 


showed 


Cross. 


April 24th to May 15th, but 21 days. Over 


$4,600 in only three weeks. San Francisco cet 
Ada Goldsmith, 
Janet Wade, 
Committee on Publicity, 

S. F. S. D. Red Cross Auxiliary. 


tainly knows how! 

























OUR membership in the American 

National Red Cross means that you, 
who cannot enlist in the Army or Navy, 
are willing to do your bit in that depart- 
ment of government which will mitigate 
the sufferings of this, the greatest war of 
history. 


Extensive plans are being worked out 
by the Red Cross to completely supple- 
ment the medical facilities of the Army 
and Navy so that the more Red Cross 
members and workers there are the fewer 
grave-crosses there will be to tell the 
inpardonable story of our neglect. 


The opportunity is hereby presented to 
you to talk Red Cross, to teach Red 
Cross, to work for the Red Cross and to 
join the Red Cross. A membership con- 
tribution is an immediate, intelligent and 
co-operative expression of yourself—it is 
loyalty, brotherly love and patriotism, 
concentrated to be sure, yet measureless 


in its power to release experienced work- 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

















Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


, 
( ) Annual Member, no Magazine, per year . $1.00 
( ) Subscribing Member, including Red Cross Magazine, per year $2.00 
( ) Contributing Member, including Magazine, per year $5.00 
( ) Sustaining Member, including magazine, per year ieee $10.00 


RED CROSS APPEAL 


FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON 
RED CROSS MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


Date 


I hereby apply for membership in the class checked below and enclose the sum of 


dollars ($ 






(a) 


ers and manufacture hospital dressings 
and garments for the wounded and the 
sick. 

If you will diligently study Red Cross 
literature and associate yourself with a 
Red Cross Chapter in any or all of its 
activities to save life, you too may be- 
come an experienced worker. For every 
man serving in the Army and Navy, we 
must have five persons in the service of 
the Red Cross. 

Join the Red Cross Chapter immedi- 
ately in your city. If there is no Chapter 
near you, mail this application blank with 
your membership fee to John L. Clymer, 
502 California Street, San Francisco, and 
it will be returned to the Chapter having 
jurisdiction over your locality. This 
Chapter will thereby receive full credit 
for securing your dues. 

JOHN L. CLYMER, 
Director, Pacific Division, 
502 California Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 










therefor. 





Mail Coupon and Check to your local Red Cross Chapter or to Mr. John L. Clymer, 
Director, American Red Cross, Pacific Division, San Francisco. 


JOIN THE RED CROSS TODAY 


Every man, woman and child on the Pacific Coast is urged to take a membership. 


Annual cost as low as one dollar. 
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(o) 


(a) 


THE PROBLEM OF RATING PROFESSIONAL SERVICE FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF TEACHER AND SUPERVISOR 


HERE is one fundamental question 

which we must ask ourselves, in con- 
sidering any proposed method of school 
administration, and that is, What is the 
purpose? The purpose being clearly un- 
derstood, a second inquiry must follow— 
Will the proposed method realize its pur- 
pose adequately? 

When, therefore, it is proposed to eval- 
uate a teacher’s services, let us be sure 
that we agree as to the purpose to be 
gained. 
some immediate or subsidiary purpose, or, 
in realizing it we may work a greater evil 
in the long run. 


It is not sufficient that we suggest 


If, for example, we pro- 
pose that there should be a record of each 
teacher’s services, only to determine those 
who are not efficient, it may occur to a 
keen critic that a process which aims only 
to reach a few incompetents may be de- 
pressing or discouraging for the great 
The welfare of a 
school system must eventually depend upon 


majority of teachers. 


the promotion of those who are rendering 
exceptional or superior service. 

There is one purpose, I take it, that 
every teacher will agree is altogether to 
be desired, and that is the growth and 
professional development of the teaching 
Whether that can be 


force as a whole. 


done, in one way among others, by a 


process of recording the relative excellence 


of teaching service, is a fair subject for 
discussion. 


But as to the real purpose,- 
betterment of the 
tainly all of us will agree. 


the school staff—-cer- 

When we say that a person is a good 
teacher, we ought to know what we mean 
by that. 
some other person expresses the opinion 
that Mr. A. or Miss B. is a good teacher; 
the teacher herself must be satisfied of the 


It is not enough that you or I or 


fact, not in subjective terms of personal 


vanity,—for by that method the worthy 
modest ones might suffer,—but by estab- 
lishing impersonal objective criteria. 

Let us, therefore, assume that we are 
endeavoring to discover some means by 
which teachers,—and by this I mean all 
teachers, from the Superintendent to the 
newest recruit——may learn each of them 
in his respective place, to become better. 
Certainly we can progress more effectively 
if we have before us some clearer ideal 
than the indefinite one of general improve- 


* ment. 


Dr. Edward C. Elliott is the author of a 
somewhat elaborate analysis of the factors 
involved in teaching. This analysis, divided 
into eight general divisions, represents as 
many different phases in the service of 
teaching. We may take, as an example, 
for illustration, the third head, “Adminis- 
trative Efficiency.” Under this title Dr. 
Elliott includes regularity at post of duty, 
initiative and resourcefulness, promptness 
and accuracy, exeeutive capacity, econ- 
omy in disposition of time and care of 
property, co-operation with associates and 
superiors. Surely, these are things worth 


thinking about, worth striving for. <A 
teacher will gain by submitting to reflec- 
tion and analysis, the relative degree of 
possession of qualities like these, the rela- 


tive progress in attaining them. 

Superintendent Witham of Southington, 
Conn., prepared a list of 46 items with a 
supplementary division of each under three 
heads,—plus, medium, minus, with sugges- 
tive notes and explanations which are valu- 
able. On the whole the divisions, though 
not so philosophic or logical as Elliott’s, 
would work out much more effectively in 
practice. 

A third method, prepared by Dr. A. 
Monroe Stowe, consists of a series of ten 
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headings with sub-divisions like that pro- 
posed by Dr. Elliott, wil better appeal to 
teachers. For example, consider the sixth 
heading, “Questions concerning possible 
time lost in recitations.’”’ Here we find 
queries that’ focus the teacher’s attention 
on unnecessary delays in calling the roll, 
in the distribution of supplies, in the un- 
necessary repetitions of questions and in 
other ways to which we are peculiarly 
liable. 

Perhaps the best set of queries prepared 
for the guidance of teachers in estimating 
the efficiency of their own work is the 
chart prepared by Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
Director of Research of the Boston Public 
Schools. It has two general divisions: 
Personal Characteristics, of which there 
are eight, and Ability as a Teacher, of 
which there are 43 under three general 
heads. 

These various tests of teaching effi- 
ciency, as well as many others, are helpful 
to the degree that they are used intelli- 
gently. They involve a rating system, but 
it is a system under which a teacher rates 
herself. They must in no way be confused 
with so-called standard tests, such as the 
Curtis’ tests in arithmetic, Hillegas’ tests 
in composition, Thorndyke’s tests in writ- 
ing, Starch’s test in reading, or the Ayre’s 
tests in spelling. Such tests may be em- 
ployed by teachers in measuring the prog- 
ress of their pupils, but it is unwise to use 
the percents gained by pupils as a measure 
| a teacher’s efficiency. 

Having established the main function of 
all evaluation, which is an improvement in 
the character of teachers and service, how 
hall we carry it out in practice? 

I believe that teachers at periodic inter- 
als should record their own impressions 
of their ability, as satisfactory plus or 
minus and that they should learn to do this 
independently in a detailed impersonal way, 
without thought as to what any other per- 
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son may think. Doubtless there are some 
people who believe this is a Quixotic ideal, 
but I am of the opinion that the great 
majority of such a selected class of work- 
ers as teachers could do it. No doubt they 
might take the precaution of reaching a 
high level of attainment before they made 
an entry or estimate of their own abilities, 
as, for example, in such matters as appear- 
ance or comparison with other teachers or 
achievement. If they did, then to that de- 
gree the whole object of the process would 
have been attained. 

And in a school where the relation of 
principals and teachers is what it ought to 
be, that is, one of sincere reciprocal ef- 
fort, the sort of thing we call team work, 
teachers will get the professional view- 
point, and rate themselves in an impersonal 
way. After they had done this, let us say 
once every semester or every year, the next 
important thing to do would be to discover 


-how the teacher’s own estimate agreed or 


disagreed with the judgment of some other 
person. That other person, especially 
qualified, would be their supervisory offi- 
cer, who is but an elder and wiser teacher. 
When both had discussed and consulted, 
the original entries might be modified, but 
intelligently and sympathetically modified. 

3ut an elaborate analysis like this should 
not become an official record. It is too de- 
tailed and too unwieldy. It is not neces- 
sary for this purpose. An official record ts 
another and a different matter, though none 
the less a related matter. 

With those teachers who believe there is 
no need to evaluate and record service, I 
confess I cannot agree. In a very small 
school system in which the supervisory 
officials are comparatively permanent, a 
record of the services of teachers might 
be carried in someone’s head and referred 
to as occasion requires. But, when these 
conditions do not exist,—and in a system 


of any size they do not exist,—there should 
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be some method of recording teaching ser- 
vice, not to condemn or find fault, but to 
render justice to the better teachers whose 
professional interests should be conserved. 
For teachers are not advanced merely 
through automatic increases in salary, but 
through promotiens as well. 


There may be a few teachers who do 
not wish prometion decided by ability and 
service and who prefer to depend on the 
non-professional support of influential per- 
sons. But a school system is a good deal 
better off without teachers of that kind. 
In general, all that we teachers ask is jus- 
tice for all, without interposition of special 
influence or friendship of anyone. 

The first principle I could lay down is 
that any form of record should be reduced 
and condensed from the elaborate and de- 
tailed record which teachers keep for them- 
selves in order to discover their own merits 
or defects and the possibilities of improve- 
ment. The entry made in the official rec- 
erd should be made after discussion with 
the teacher so that all concerned would 
understand what the record is, and how 
1emoved it is from any attempt at criticism 
and petty fault-finding. 


Assuming that we have determined upon 
the terms to be employed for the qualifica- 
tions, we must then decide to what degree 
each teacher possesses them. I 
think method 


do not 


a numerical should be em- 


ployed, but such a one as “Satisfactory,” 
“More than satisfactory” and “Less than 


satisfactory.” Both the qualities and the 
descriptions should be expressed by code 
numbers, aS a measure of economy, and 
should appear on one side of a card that 
contains a teacher’s record. Upon the other 
side of such a card should be the usual 
biographical data, name, experience, train- 
ing, position, ete. 

It is important that all the members of 
the teaching force should understand that 
no one is expected to be more than satis- 
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factory in a great many qualities and that 
a very Satisfactory teacher might be less 
than satisfactory in some particular re- 
spects. Above all, these records should 
not be used as a basis of emulation or for 
penalty. They should be what they pur- 
port to be, a record by which we can trace 
those teachers who have particular abilities 
and capacities so that, as occasion arises, 
they may be used for the benefit of the 
school system of which they are a part. 


It is possible to have a good method of 
school administration and to use it very 
badly. If, for example, the maintenance 
of a record of service is one that inspires 
in the teaching force uneasiness, or dis- 
tress, or fear, or anger or any other emo- 
tion that interferes with the proper per- 
formance of the teaching function, then, no 
matter how good the method may be, it will 
be bad in operation. The whole subject 
must be solved by the spirit that exists be- 
tween the supervising and teaching force. 
There must be confidence and there must 
be respect, and these must be evidenced on 
both sides. Teachers are not children and 
cannot be treated as such. 
in organization 


Every scheme 
be constructive. 
Each should help to make a good thing 
better. If it does not accomplish this, it 
were wiser to drop it. 


should 


A record system should never be used 
by itself as a basis for refusing reappoint- 
ment. There are a few cases in which re- 
appointment may be considered undesirable 
or in which some other less drastic penalty 
but cases 
arise, action should be taken only on a 
concrete knowledge of the facts through 
direct experience and not merely by some 


may be necessary, when such 


reference to an entry on a card or page. 

To summarize: 

More and more we must learn to know 
just what constitutes good teaching and we 
must learn to escape the vague generalities 
and assumptions in which so many are 
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wont to indulge. We want to know these 
things primarily in order that every one of 


us may learn to improve and may know 
how much we are improving. 


Next, supervisory officers need to know 
who ‘the teachers are that are yielding the 
fullest general service or the best specific 
types of service, thus enabling them to place 
the teachers so as to get the utmost benefit 
from their work for the welfare of chil- 
dren. To do this, supervisory officers can- 
not depend upon some indefinite impres- 
sion. They must have exact knowledge. Ifa 
supervisory officer cannot remember all the 
facts,—and that is impossible in a large sys- 
tem,—then he must have some way of re- 
ferring to the facts. 


Finally, records and rating systems 
should not be used destructively. Their 
function is to improve the school system 
and develop the teacher. If they fail to 
do this, then they are useless. 


ALBERT SHIELS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 


CROCKER NATIONAL BANK AND 
RED CROSS 

Every employee of the Crocker National 
Bank in San Francisco, is a member of the 
America National Red Cross. This is only 
typical of the sympathetic and patriotic spirit 
permeating the institution. 

The disposition to aid the Government, so 
commendably displayed in the Red Cross 
movement, is further manifest in the efforts 
put forth to assist in the negotiation of the 
“Liberty Loan”. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been encouraging subscriptions to the 
“Liberty Loan”, not only from banks and 
other financial institutions, but from individu- 
als. Bonds will be issued in denominations as 
low as $100. 

Every employee of the Crocker National 
3ank has subscribed for a bond in the Liberty 
Loan. The bank, in many cases, will advance 
the money to pay for the bond, without charg- 
ing the employee any interest. The bond itself 
will be paid for in monthly installments ex- 
tending over a considerable period of time. 
As a result of this patriotic interest on the 
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part of the Crocker National Bank and of its 
employees, each employee will take a personal 
interest in the Liberty Loan, as he will have 
at least one Liberty Bond. It will also en- 
courage the idea of thrift and saving. 

It is to be hoped that banks and financial 
institutions generally will take the same pa- 
triotic interest both in the Red Cross and in 


the Liberty Loan, that has been shown by 
the Crocker National Bank. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, Etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912. 

Of Sierra Educational News, published monthly 
at San Francisco, Cal., for April ‘1, 1917. 

State of California, 
County of San Francisco, 5%°*:- 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of the Sierra Educational News, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Name of— Post Office address— 

Publisher, California Teachers’ Association, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Managing Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owners are: 

California Teachers’ Association, Incorporated. 

No stockholders holding 1% or more of total 
amount of stock. 

E. Morris Cox, President, California Teachers’ 
Association (Oakland). 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers’ Association (San Francisco). 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: 

None. s 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 
of April, 1917. . 
(SEAL) SID S. PALMER. 

(My commission expires December 31st, 1918.) 

The Rural School and the Rural Teacher 
are characterized epigramatically by former 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools in Ken- 
tucky, T. J. Coates, now President of the State 
Normal School, Richmond, in the following 
picturesque language: 


“The average farmer and rural teacher think 
the rural school is a little house, on a little 
ground, with a little equipment, where a little 
teacher at a little salary, for a little while, 
teaches little children little things.” 
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ADJUSTMENT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES* 


NE of the most difficult problems 
O which school administrators have to 
meet is the problem of the adjustment of 
teachers’ salaries. Any one, who has had 
experience with teachers, knows that the 
difference in their real worth is much great- 
er than the difference in the salaries paid to 
them. Some teachers are worth their weight 
in gold, others belong in the silver class, 
and would | if 


some pe 


overcompensated, 
paid in a leaden currency. 

Many factors enter into the value of a 
teacher’s 


services. Knowledge ts impor- 


tant. Ignorance is never a valuable com- 
modity and the supply is always so much 
greater than the demand that the tendency 


On the 


e is always an active market 


of prices is always downward. 
other hand the 


r 
i 


for usable knowledge in the business world 
and teachers, who are in possession of a 


good supply, shot 


ild have financial recogni- 
tion of what they know. 

To the teacher, ability to impart knowl- 
edge to pupils in such a manner as to make 


them eager 


know, is of more worth than 
itself. 


| 


have greater rec 


ce 
eC 


the knowlec Such ability should 


gnition than it has usually 
received in the ad 


This abili 


power to teach so as to cause another to 


justment of salaries. 


ac 


buy 
a ty 


to impart knowledge—the 


know—comes in a large-measure with ex- 


perience. Experience which shows the de- 
velopment of such ability, should, therefore, 


T 
i 


be a large factor in determining increase in 
salaries. Unfortunately in many school sys- 
tems salaries are increased with experience, 
regardless of the results shown by the ex- 
perience. Some teachers are worth much 
more each succeeding year because of the 
mistakes eliminated and the helpful lessons 
learned, by the experience of the preceding 
years. Others are worth much less each 
succeeding year, because of the mistakes 
repeated until they become habjts and the 

*“Ohio Educat 


Monthly.”’ 
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failure to improve by the lessons which 
experience should teach. To recognize the 
experience of teachers in a fair, just, and 
impartial manner, there should be both an 
ascending and a descending salary scate. 
For teachers who are so able and so eager 
to learn in the school of experience that 
they show marked improvement each year 
in their work, salaries should be increased 
as rapidly as financial conditions will per- 
mit. For teachers who are so indifferent to 
the lessons of experience as to keep on re- 
peating their mistakes and, thereby, show- 
ing to 


should be decreased so rapidly as to insure 


their inability improve, salaries 


their retirement at an early date. 

It has remained for a university to fur- 
nish an illustration of the worst possible 
method for determining an increase in sal- 
ary. That truth is at least in one instance 
stranger than fiction is found in the fact 
that the dean of a large and important col- 
lege in one of the most prominent univer- 
sities in America notifies the members of 
his faculty that their advancement in both 
position and salary will depend entirely 
If 


they publish many books, there will be 


upon what they produce as authors. 


opened to them many avenues of advance- 
ment with substantial increases in salary. 
It is hoped that the mania to publish, which 
seems to afflict not a few professors in these 
days, and which has certainly grown to 
alarming proportions in the institution re- 
ferred to, will not be permitted to spread 
too far. Unless controlled, the result may 
be a general attack of teaching paralysis 
which may prove fatal to the students who 
are compelled to come in contact with pro- 
fessors who are supposed to teach, but who 
really devote all their time and attention to 
writing for publication in order to secure 
professional and in- 


recognition salary 


crease, 

















SCHAEFFER 


In these days of credits, measurements, 
and standardization, there is grave danger 
that a dead and deadening formalism may 
take possession of the schools and those 
who are responsible for their administra- 
tion. By means of a peculiar type of spe- 
cious reasoning based upon real or supposed 
analogies which are presumed to exist be- 
tween the world of matter and the realm 
of the spiritual, conclusions are being 
drawn, which are as dangerous as they are 
remarkable and false. It is comparatively 
easy to measure the market value of work 
of a material nature and to «now whether 
it is efficiently done or not. In many in- 
stances such work is done by the “piece” 
and paid for as “piece-work.” On the other 
hand it is impossible to measure the value 
of the services of a good teacher who knows 


AS the time not come to draw atten- 
H tion to the fact that the American 
people are passing through the experience 
of European nations in the days of Cortes 
and Pizarro? Through the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru immense treasures of 
gold were distributed throughout Europe. 
The buying power of the gold unit was re- 
duced ; the cost of living was increased ; the 
common people did not know what was 
pinching them; and all who were earning 
wages and salaries were in distress because 
their income did not grow with the increas- 
ing price of the necessaries of life. 

Today, this country is passing through a 
period of unparalleled prosperity. Gold in 
immense quantities has flowed in our land 
from the mines of Cripple Creek and the 
Klondike. The Allies have sent their gold. 
to guarantee the loans which have been 
made through our banking houses. But the 
gold has not found its way into the purses 


NATION-WIDE AGITATION FOR INCREASED SALARIES 
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what to teach and how to teach it, and 
whose life is consecrated to the work of 
training intellect and building character. 
Such work cannot be done by the “piece” 
and then inspected and paid for, when 
found to be done in accordance with the 
plans and specifications. 

While no amount of money can fully 
compensate real teachers, their salaries 
ought to be such as to enable them to live 
in comfort and to lay aside something for 
old age. It would seem, also, that it ought 
to be possible to make a definite distinction 
between the kinds of service rendered by 
different types of teachers, and that ought 
to be so adjusted as to give special recogni- 
tion to teachers of special merit. 

O. T. Carson, 
Editor Ohio Educational Monthly. 


of the teachers. The scarcity of labor has 
caused a rise in the wages of the workers 
whilst the salaries of the teachers have re- 
mained stationary. Whilst the railroads, 
the manufacturers and the merchants have 
amassed great wealth, the earnings of 
teachers and janitors have not kept pace 
with the rise in the cost of living. Said a 
janitor the other day: “When I was mar- 
ried, I carried my money in my vest pocket 
and my marketing in my basket ; nowadays 
I carry my money in the basket and my 
purchases in my vest pocket.” It was a 
joke upon the distress which has come upon 
all who must live on a salary. 

The time is at hand for a nation-wide 
agitation in favor of increasing the salaries 
of our teachers and janitors and perhaps 
one should add, of our superintendents. 
How can teachers be happy in their work 


if they are pinched by poverty and if they 
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AGE AND EMPLOYMENT 


J. F. CHAMBERLAIN 
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literature? The 
Educational Press should begin a movement 
to better the conditions of the teachers by 
drawing attention to the 


cannot buy educational 


distress which has 
settled upon the homes and the lives of all 
who must live on a salary. My appeal is 
to our editors who in self-defense should 
espouse the cause of the school people. An 


increase in compensation is imperatively 
needed if teachers are to buy the reading 
circle books and the educational journals 
without which no one can keep abreast of 
the times and avoid reaching the dead line 
in his profession. 
Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


AGE AND EMPLOY MENT* 


How often we 


excuse the mistakes of 
young people on the basis of their inexpe- 
rience. We say that when they have had 
more practice in dealing with the problems 
of life; when they have shad a longer period 
of contact with men and women they will 
be far less likely to blunder in word and in 
action. The offered by young men 
and women when their mistakes are pointed 
out is usually, “I didn’t think.” 

Is our faith that mistakes will grow less 
frequent with advancing age misplaced? 
For centuries it h 


excuse 


as been the custom to re- 
spect the wisdom that is believed to be one 
of the accompaniments of the middle lite 
and old age. It is to those who have passed 
life’s meridian to whom others have gone 
when in need of counsel. 

One of the particularly unfortunate re- 
sults of that craze for wealth which is such 
a dominating factor in the lives of individ- 
uals and corporations, is the practical elim- 
ination from the world’s activities of the 
men and the women who are more than 50 
years of age. Positions secured in earlier 
years are in very many cases held until 
long after the age indicated, but the secur- 
ing of positions after this time of life is 
constantly growing more difficult. 

That there are certain lines of work in 
which only young and very active persons 
prove highly satisfactory, all will agree. 
Most of the work of the world is not of 
this nature, however. In the doing of work 
which is usually regarded as being strictly 
mechanical, muscular energy and rapidity 
of action are not always the most effective 
agents. Many men sixty years of age can 
perform certain lines of manual labor much 
more rapidly and effectively than can the 
average man of thirty. That is because ex- 
perience has taught these older men to 
properly direct their muscular‘effort. 


* Courtesy of Pasadena Press. 216 


Experience is much more important when 
it is applied to activities which are largely 
mental in character. Here a mistake may 
mean great loss. That “we learn to do by 
doing,” no one will dispute, yet employers 
are more and more rejecting the skill, tact, 
judgment, breadth of view, power, which 
come only with the years beyond youth, 
simply because of th: it which made possible 
these necessary alificz ge. Day 
after day and week after week, men and 
women in whom reside rare ability and 
high character seek employment only to be 
rejected because they are too old. 

The span of life is increasing, yet the re- 


jection of men and women who are only a 


little beyond middle life means a shorter 
period of active participation in the work 
of the world and a longer period of relative 
uselessness. It is not easy to imagine any- 
thing more depressing than spending long 
years in inactivity and perhaps dependence 
when mind and hand are eager for action 
and are capable of performing it effectively. 

Are you an employer? Have you ever 
considered the business which you may be 

failing to secure or the customers whom 
you may be losing because of lack of judg- 
ment on the part of some young employee 
of yours who has the desired “action,” but 
who because of inexperience, and failure 
to undegstand human nature repels rather 
than attracts? Whether or not you have 
ever thought of this, let me assure you that 
your customers have. 

In 1910 there were in the United States 
approximately 13,000,000 people more than 
fifty years of age. A very large number of 
these individuals have one er more persons 
dependent upon them. How are these 13,- 
000,000 people and those who depend upon 
them for a living to be supported? Unless 
those who are able to work are given em- 





HAYDEN 


ployment, you as a taxpayer will have to 
furnish a part of the necessary support. 
Thus through the operation of this custom 
which declares against the employment of 
those who are much beyond middle age, you 
are not only depriving your business of the 
very best fruits of life, but you are at the 
same time taxing yourself for so doing. 
This does not appear to be an economical 
procedure. 

This is not in the slightest degree a plea 
for the employment of those upon whom 
the infirmatives of life have fallen; on the 
contrary, it is an appeal for the employment 
of those who are best fitted to perform the 
work which they seek to do. 

How old are you? If fifty, fifty-five or 


This question of age has been for some time 
finding its way into the teaching profession. Super- 
intendents and Boards of Education have in some 
instances been so short sighted as to place an age 
limit of 35 or less upon those who entered the sys- 
tem as teachers. Many school officers believe the 
teacher should be ‘‘shelved’”’ at the age of 50. Others 
insist that those who are permitted to retire under 
a retirement salary act, at the close of a specified 
number of years of teaching should be compelled 
to do so, even though at this period, they may be 
at their best. 

The absurdity, injustice and bad business policy 
of this whole proceeding is amply illustrated in the 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


sixty years of age, just take an absolutely 
honest inventory of your capabilities. Are 
your long years of experience worth any- 
thing to you and to the public? Is your 
judgment an asset? Would it be to your 
advantage as well as to that of the public to 
relegate you to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed? Is it really true that the young 
men who have just commenced to have con- 
tact with the affairs of life are better qual- 
ified to do your work than are you? If not, 
then keep this in mind when next a man 
or woman with some gray hairs applies to 
you for a position. 


James F. Chamberlain, 


State Normal School, Los Angeles. 


article above written. A teacher is many times at 
his best on the arrival of ‘‘middle age.’’ Some of 
our youngest teachers in spirit and professional 
outlook are those who are ruthlessly thrust out of 
the schools they have helped to make. The chil- 
dren must be protected from the teacher, who, 
owing to advanced age or physical or mental in- 
capacity, can no longer meet the demands imposed 
upon him. It is to meet such emergency, as well as 
in consideration of the teacher, that we have en- 
acted retirement laws. But we should not lose to 
the cause of education, those who, through experi- 
ence, are giving to the state much more than they 
were when new in the service.—Editor. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


HE junior college will give an oppor- 

tunity to round out and complete 
much of the work of the high school. To 
this end continuation courses in agricul- 
ture, industrial arts, commerce, household 
economics, and food chemistry should be 
Fifty per cent, at least, of our 
students at Citrus are interested in courses 
that 
immediate 


introduced. 
function in their 
life. This does 
not mean that the course needs to promise 
immediate financial return in 
munity profession. 


will in some way 


community 
some com- 
If it enriches the life 
of the community through the student 
it has given its contribution. We have 
in our junior college several normal grad- 
uates who are rounding out their normal 


training with a course in economics, or mu- 
sic, or English or household chemistry. 
One mother who has two daughters in the 
high school is taking English, Art, Eco- 
nomics and Household Chemistry. Several 
adults from the community are taking lan- 
guage, music, art, commercial work, Eng- 


lish and economics. 


The courses of study in several of our 
junior colleges show an attempt to meet 
this problem of social efficiency. Holly- 
wood offers a course in Physics and Bac- 
teriology of the home, another on General 
Botany. Fullerton offers a course in His- 
tory of the last Century. Our courses at 
Citrus in Economics, Logic and Psychology, 
English, and Chemistry we consider very 


*Portion of a study made by Mr. Hayden on “The Upward Extension of the High School.” 
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METHOD OF SUBTRACTION 


practical courses. Our civics and econom- 
ics teacher has had his students working on 
several charts of city government, local la- 
bor and agricultural conditions. Our math- 
ematics classes have carried their study of 
graphs to a practical end by working out 
comparative studies of athletic and scholar- 
ship records and of gas and electric rates. 
Even a teacher of the classics can better re- 
late the lessons of Greek and Roman civili- 
zation to modern life if she is an active part 
of that life. History and language and 
English and every other subject that delves 
into the treasures of the past is of no great 
value unless it throws some light on the 
problems of the future. And yet, all ot this 
is but a promise of what must be. As in the 
high school the old order must change, 
giving place to new. In a pamphlet sent 
out by Commissioner Claxton last year the 
question was asked, “What are you doing 
in the way of high school extension work?” 
This is a question for the junior college to 
answer. The university has been boldly 
struggling with the problem of extension 
work in spite of the handicap of distance 
and community initiative. The junior col- 
lege has an immediate community touch, 
and with the inspiration of the university 
from above should be a great agency for 
social welfare. 


This emphasis upon the community obli- 
gation of the junior college may seem to 
imply that the business of preparing for 
the university should receive little con- 
sideration. Not at all. We have in recent 
years reversed the old maxim that used to 
read: “What prepares for the university 
prepares for life,” to read, ““What prepares 
for life prepares for the university,” for if 
the university does not prepare for hte 
what planet or world does it prepare for? 
Our old theory of 
thank goodness, has exploded. 


“mental discipline,” 
If a child 
must have mental culture we feel that he 


BARTZ 


can get it just as thoroughly and just as 
nobly from a well organized course in agri- 
culture or household chemistry or commu- 
nity civics as in some dead subject taught 
under the old cultural spirit. I do not mean 
that we need to throw out the classics or 
mathematics. They can be taught in the 
new spirit of education. 
F. S. Hayden, Principal, 
High School and Junior College, Azusa. 


A METHOD OF SUBTRACTION 

Apropos of the methods in subtraction, viz, 
the additive, etc., which have caused consid- 
erable discussion both pro and con, I wish to 
present for the consideration of teachers an- 
other method in subtraction, which for the 
want of a better name we will call the Bartz 
method, or the Ten method. 

After pupils have mastered the combina- 
tions to 20, the oral work by 10’s should be 
continued to 100, using 10’s for all computa- 
tions as far as possible and then all computa- 
tions up to 100 would be by tens and less than 
10. After this work is thoroughly done, the 
pupil would be ready for the method here 
given, that is, dealing with numbers from 100 
up. Of course the method will apply to any 
numbers but as stated above the work should 
be oral and by 10’s up to 100. Of course it is 
not expected that all will approve the method, 
especially the proponents of the additive 
method, but’I feel confident that with use, 
many will be-convinced of its utility. 

1. Subtract figure in the subtrahend from 
10, then add the corresponding figure of the 
minuend, placing the result} in the proper 
column. 

2. Should the result of any column be 10 or 
more, place as the result only the right-hand 
figure, that is, cast out the 10 as excess. 

3. If the figure in the subtrahend be greater 
than the corresponding figure in the minuend, 
the next figure of the minuend must be de- 
creased by 1, or, the next figure of the sub- 
trahend must be increased by 1. (As a matter 
of explanation, I prefer to decrease the figure 
in the minuend.) 

Example 
876543 
589076 


287467 











Explanation 


6 from 10 is 4, and 3 are 7 

7 from 10 is 3, and 3 are 6 

0 from 10 is 10, and 4 are 14 (Write ‘4’ only) 

9from 10is 1,and6are 7 

8 from 10 is 2,and6are 8 

5 from 10 is 5, and 7 are 12 (Write ‘2’ only) 

Any pupil having learned the combinations 
to 10, with very little practice, will be able to 
perform any problem in subtraction, since the 
figures in the subtrahend are always taken 
from 10. I feel sure that if pupils of the Third 
and Fourth grades are taught this method 
much satisfaction as to results will be derived. 
[ am aware that it is not easy to make plain 
in so limited an explanation any method pre- 
sented, but I invite criticism of the method, 
and will try and answer any questions, if ad- 
dressed by letter. W. H. Bartz, 620 Coronado 
Ave., Long Beach. 


W. H. Bartz, Long Beach, Cal. 


KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 

Miss .Patty S. Hill, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, recently gave two lec- 
tures at the San Jose State Normal in which 
she said that the present idea of education is to 
start at the bottom and work up, rather than 
to start at the top—setting standards without 
thought of the child—and work down to him, 
is formerly. The child’s natural instincts for 
ll forms of physical activity should be the 
basis of all mental development; but this is 
something that the average systematized 
school-room, under the heading “Deportment” 
is doing its best to stamp out. We should 
get away from that feeling of having all child- 
‘n do the same thing at the same time and 
in the same way. Individuality, originality, 
initiative—these are the things for which we 
ire now working. The very little child has 
confidence in himself, and in his ability to 
work out problems. We should take that confi- 


lent attitude and use it to the best advantage. 


“Groups of children should be smaller.” 
Teachers should have a thorough understand- 
ing of child psychology; should know how 
to study each individual child and be able to 
recognize, hold, and develop, those flashing 
impulses, and spontaneous outbrusts which 
are of promising value in the child’s educa- 
tional development. We should ‘do’ things, 


rather than play at doing them.” We should 
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KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 


think more of the child; not how the child is 
to be adjusted to the material, but “how” and 
“what” is the best material to be used in de- 
veloping the child; what will satisfy his de- 
mands, and bring out his individuality, ideas 
and enthusiasm. 


She spoke of the value to the child, both 
mentally and physically, in having plenty of 
fresh air, and she urged taking advantage of 
the rare opportunities for outdoor work which 
we have nearly all the year round. 

Interesting slides were shown to illustrate 
the importance of physical education and 
play-room apparatus. The children work out 
of doors as much as possible. The mate- 
rial for the children is all large, the floor 
blocks being the most popular, and the 
best for all-round development. Each child 
is allowed to get his own material, generally 
choosing his own problem, and working for 
himself. The groups are small and the child- 
ren have great freedom. They work by them- 
selves, or together, as they feel the desire and 
need. After they make things they play with 
them, and in the using, judge their results. 
She spoke of the prominent place the doll 
should hold in the kindergarten. Given a doll, 
the child initiates his own problems, and 
through play, is really working out the social 
and industrial problems of the race. 

Dorothy Bay. 


LEGISLATION 

Of the legislative measures before the Gov- 
ernor, as listed on page 220 of this issue, the 
Governor’s signature has been attached to 
S. B. 514, relating to the Junior College, and 
\. B. 1154, relating to High School Text 
Books. He has also signed the emergency 
measure, providing for the closing of schools 
that students may be employed in harvesting 
the crops. 

We have just returned from Sacramento 
where the entire Legislative Committee of the 
Council has been meeting with the Governor. 
The members of the State Board of Education 
and the Commissioners were also present at 
the conference. A complete review was given 
of all bills endorsed by our organization. The 
Governor will be pleased to receive letters of 
endorsement of any or all the bills listed. En- 
dorsement should be made of each bill sepa- 
rately, so that all letters relating to a given 
measure may be filed in their proper place. 
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EDUCATIONAL BILLS BEFORE THE GOVERNOR 


The Bills which have passed the Legislature and now in the hands of the Governor which 
have been approved by the Council of Education are as follows: 
Senate | Bill 45, Johnson—Relating to the trustee elections. (Signed by the Governor). 
.B. 319, Jones—Granting of temporary certificates. ’ 
B. , Jones—Relating to evening schools. 
ites to admission of students to high schools. 
tes to apportionment of funds to special day and evening classes. 
27, Jones—Relates to hours in vocational courses. 
328, Jones—R 


, Jones—Rela 


“1: 

, Jones—Relating to sessions of schools. 
la 
1- 


Jones—Rela 


elates to attendance in part-time classes. 
426, F. M. Carr—Provides for a 15-cent tax for buildings and grounds. 
514, Ballard—Relating to Junior Colleges. 
515, Ballard—Relating to Junior Colleges. 
599, Luce—Compulsory physical education. 
705, F. M. Carr—Providing for special certificates. 
941 to 947 inclusive, F. M. Carr—Codifying various sections with no change. 
. B. 1140, Jones—Provides for the acceptance of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Assembly Bill 416, Merrian—Codifying Section 1617, and adding certain provisions im reference 
to the paying of the salaries, contracts, transportation of pupils, etc. 
477, Horbach—Provides that district must join high school districts. 
622, Baldwin—Limiting classes to forty pupils. 


A. B. 
A. B. 
A. B. 625, Baldwin—Increasing minimum county tax to $24.00. 
A. B. 
A. B. 


ANNNNNDNNNANNNNY 


1149, Horbach—Providing control of student finances. 
1154, Harris—Providing free high school textbooks. (Signed by the Governor.) 
Other educational bills which have passed the Legislature and are now im the hands ef 
fhe Governor are as follows: 
191, Ashley—Membership of County Boards. 
469, Ryan—Collection of Retirement Salary by heirs. (Signed). 
525, Prendergast—Refunding of Retirement Salaries payments improperly collected. 
74, Pettit—Relates to High School Principal’s reports. 
575, Pettit—Formation of High School districts. 
576, Pettit—Relates to Intermediate School courses. 
671, Williams—Abolishes certain certificate fees. 
820, Friedman—tTransportation of crippled children. 
, Baldwin—Subjects to be taught. 
, Baldwin—Relates to trustee elections. 
5, Harris—Transfer of attendance. 
, Watson—Lease of school property. 
8, Horbach—Normal school supervision. 
, Polsley—Post graduate elementary course. 
3 Prendergast—Organization of kindergarten classes. 
-Holding of trustee elections on last Friday in March. 
Carr—Expenditure of Teacher’s Library Fund. 
-Health supervision. 
Provided High School Dormitories. 
tion of twelve dollars for retirement fund. 
es in Union High School Districts. 
of certain rural schools as training schools. 
Transfer of Library Funds. 


DNDNNYNNN SPP SEPP PPP PPP PPP 


ney closing of schools by State Board. 
‘ation providing for a Bureau of Vocational In- 
itary principals, for increase of the State School Fund, for 
ibraries, and for extension of visual education did not pass the Leg- 
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FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
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islature. A resolution by Senator Scott calls for the investigation by the State Board of Edu- 


cation of the use of supplementary texts in the elementary schools. 


Concurrent Resolution 


No. 20 calls upon the Chief of the Legislative Bureau to report upon the Codification of the 


School Law. 


It would be well for members of the Council and others interested in education to send 
to the Governor endorsement of such of the measures as in their opinion should receive the 


signature of the Governor. P 


E. Morris Cox. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The 16th Annual Meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs oc- 
curred at Pasadena, May 1-5 inclusive. The 
meeting was by invitation of the Pasadena 
Shakespeare Club. Most of the General 
Sessions were held at the Hotel Maryland. 
The presiding officer was Mrs. Edward 
Dexter Knight. She was assisted in this 
capacity by other officers, who presided at 
various sessions. The meetings were open 
to others than members of the Federation, 
and words of commendation were heard on 
all hands of the value of the papers, ad- 
dresses and discussions. 


Following the necessary organization and 
business, there was a session of remarkable 
significance participated in by Hon. Wm. D. 
Stephens, Governor of the State, who made 
the trip from Sacramento on invitation 
from the Federation especially for this pur- 
pose. Governor Stephens has a way of 
giving utterance to the most weighty and 
important matters in a terse and clear-cut 
fashion that reaches the heart of the situa- 
tion at once. He was received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, having ridden from 
Bakersfield by auto owing to a railroad dis- 
aster. Mrs. Edwin Ross made a report for 
The Country Life Department that will be 
far-reaching in its results; Mrs. Gertrude 
Spiers Rader showed how permanent 
agriculture is the basis of our social life; 
The Relation of the Farm Bureau to the 
High Cost of Living, was the subject dis- 

sed by Mrs. Henry DeNyse; The Prob- 
lem of the Rural School was admirably 
handled by Mrs. B. F. Walton. The session 
closed with a report of the Conservation 


Department by Mrs. Foster Elliot. Coming 
at this particular time, when the whole 
matter of food production and conservation 
is playing such an important part in our 
national life, this was one of the most sig- 
nificant meetings held in the state. 

There were various other sessions of im- 
portance at which there were presented 
discussions and reports on the Woman’s 
Legislative Council, on County Federation, 
the Work of the Red Cross, the Place of 
Public Education in National Defense, Lit- 
erature and Patriotism, California History, 
Current Events. A Child Welfare Pro- 
gram was listened to with interest, this in- 
cluding addresses on the Psychology of 
Childhood, Visual Education, Music, Art, 
Story Telling and other educational feat- 
ures and their relation to Child Welfare. 
Other departments presented topics along 
the lines of Public Health, Home Econom- 


ics, and International Problems and Bird 
Conservation. 


Among the guests of honor was Mrs. Jo- 
siah Evans Cowles, President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
was called East before the close of the ses- 


sion. There were luncheons and dinners 
and entertainments, planned for the visiting 
women who represented all parts of the 
state, and the six districts in the state,—— 
Northern, San Francisco, Alameda, San 
Joaquin Valley, Los Angeles, Southern. 
Mrs. Herbert A. Cable, who has been act- 
ing as President of the Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council of California, was chosen 
President of the Federation for the coming 
year. 
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FARM OR FIGHT 


CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
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FARM OR FIGHT 
The State Council of Defense is deeply 
concerned about the problem of increas- 
ing our food supply. The Department of 
The 


Legislature has conferred upon the State 


Agriculture says “Farm or Fight.” 
Board of Education the power to close 
schools in districts or 
county at such times as it may be neces- 


any district or 
sary in order that our food supply may 
be properly conserved. No doubt this bill 
will have been signed by the Governor 
The bill 
provides that teachers’ salaries shall be 
paid and that the teachers shall become 
organizers of clubs of workers. 

Dean Hunt of the School of Agricul- 
ture, of the University of California is 
working out plans whereby the work and 
the workers may be brought together. 


before this reaches the readers. 


His first proposal in part says: 

“It is not the purpose of this plan to lower the 
price of farm labor but rather to furnish additional 
labor at the time most needed at reasonable prices 
and under proper living conditions in order that 
the State may have a body of virile, well-trained 
young men. It is believed that these young men 
should not be below a_ certain 
minimum wage whether the pay is to be by the 
hour or by the piece 
not be placed either 
until the supery 


made available 
should 
groups or singly on farms 
ising teacher has determined that 
a reasonable wage can be earned.”’ 


No doubt the United States 


ment will soon take a hand in this mat- 


These young men 


Govern- 


ter. In the meantime, we must put our- 
selves in readiness to help feed the starv- 
ing. The teachers of the public schools 
can render no better service than to en- 
list heartily with the State Board of Edu- 
the 
We must be ready to adjust 


cation in their efforts to increase 
tood supply. 
ourselves to the vacation periods when 
needed, to organize clubs of boys and 
probably girls, to go with them to the 
fields to supervise their health and living 
conditions, and to add our part to the 
world’s greatest need—an increased food 


supply. 


E. Morris Cox. 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING 
The California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations will hold its an- 
nual convention at Sacramento, for three days 
beginning the morning of May 23. The ses- 
sions will be held in the Legislative Chamber 
at the Capitol Building and will open with 
registration at 9 o'clock. Following greetings 
by those prominent in the city of Sacramento 
and the state of California, will come an ad- 
dress by Mrs. H. N. Rowell, state president 
of the association on “Five Years of Service 
as President.” Short reports of state officers 
will be given. The latter part of the forenoon 
will be taken up by balleting for nominations 
for officers for the coming three year term. A 
report of constitution revision is also planned. 
In the afternoon reports of chairmen of de- 
partments and addresses by well known edu- 
cators will be given including Mr. Edward 
Hyatt, Mr. A. H. Chamberlain and Dr. Mar- 
garet Schallenberger-McNaught. An auto ride 
for delegates is planned by the local Chamber 
of Commerce. A special program of enter- 
tainment has been arranged for the evening. 

Thursday will open with a round table on 
membership by Mrs. Noble, the well known 
National Chairman on Membership. After a 
report of Committee on Credentials, will come 
the report of the Election Commission and 
reading of Resolutions. Short reports of Dis- 
trict Presidents will be given and election bal- 
lots distributed. afternoon there 
will be a round table on Finance, reports on 
Patriotism, Child- 
Recreation, Country- 
Life and Good Roads and Juvenile Court and 
Probation. Addresses by Mr. Will C. Wood, 
Mr. Charles C. Hughes and Miss 
Webb. 

Friday morning there will be a round table 
discussion on the Home and one on Emblem 
and Magazine, lead by the State Chairman. 
Reports of Federation Presidents will be given 
from 27 Federations. The County Free Li- 
braries will be explained by Mrs. May Dexter 
Henshall. Mrs. H. N. Rowell, National Vice- 
President of the Congress of Mothers, who is 
just returning from the National Convention in 
Washington, will give her impressions of the 
work in the National Sessions. Closing the 
afternoon will come the report of the Election 
Commission, introduction of officers and invi- 
tations for next Convention. 

Mrs. W. H. Marston, 


Thursday 


Legislation, Philanthropy, 


Labor, Child-Hygiene, 


Carolyne 
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THE N. E. A. 


So many inquiries are coming in regarding 
routes of travel, ticket rates and conditions, 
dates of sale, return limits, stopover privileges, 
etc., for the meeting of the N. E. A. at Port- 
land, July 7-14, that the following information 
is set forth. Those expecting to attend the 
N. E. A. and to make additional side trips 
either before or following the convention 
should write the Sierra Educational News or 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, State 
details and descriptive matter. 

Authorized announcements: 

Portland-Crater Lake Side Trip—Southern 

Pacific Company 

From stations in California, Bakersfield, 
Santa Barbara, and stations north thereof, 
tickets will be sold July 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 
and 7th. 

From stations south of Bakersfield and 
Santa Barbara in California, July 3rd, 4th, 5th 
and 6th. 

From stations in Arizona and New Mexico, 
July 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th. 

From stations in Nevada, July 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
Sth and 6th. 

Final return limit, two months from date 
of sale. 

Going transit limit, July 12th. 

Continuous passage required on going trip, 
except that stopovers will be allowed at San 
Francisco within the going transit limit. On 
the return trip stopovers will be allowed at 
any point intermediate to destination within 
final return limit. 

In addition to stopover authorized at San 
Francisco on the going trip, stopover of not 
to exceed ten days will also be allowed at 
Shasta Springs on tickets reading from Davis 
or Roseville, and all points south thereof. To 
allow passengers to make trip to Crater Lake 
National Park, tickets will be honored without 
additional cost via Weed and Klamath Falls 
to Kirk, and tickets will be honored for con- 
tinuation of trip from Medford, Ore. Stage 
fare from Kirk to Medford via Crater Lake 
is $10.50. Going transit limit of tickets will 
ye extended ten days to allow passengers to 

ke the Crater Lake National Park trip. 

same arrangement will also apply in the 


Director, for 


osite direction except that no extension of 


is authorized on return trip, although 


opovers may be made within final return 


13+ 


Account Rose Festival at Portland, June 13, 
14 and 15, tickets will be sold from points in 
Arizona and in California south of Santa Bar- 
bara and Mojave, June 8, 9, 10 and 11; from 
Santa Barbara, Mojave and stations north 
thereof, also from stations in Nevada tickets 
will be sold June 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
turn limit July 3lst. Going transit limit June 
15th. Conditions relative to stopovers, etc., 
same as in connection with N. E. A. ticket. 

Fares (round trip) from a few of the most 
important points in California are as follows: 
N.E.A. Rose Carn. 
$26.75 $26.75 

42.50 
46.50 
26.75 
26.75 
31.25 
26.75 
26.75 
39.75 
35.50 
23.75 
50.75 
34.75 
25.50 


Final re- 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Oakland 
Stockton 
Fresno 
Sacramento 
San Jose 
Santa Barbara 
Bakersfield 
Chico 


San Luis Obispo 
Marysville 


Canadian Glaciers—Alaska—Canadian 
Pacific Railway 

Round trip San Francisco to Banff, via Port- 
land (for the N. E. A.), the Puget Sound, Vic- 
toria and Vancouver; the Canyons and moun- 
tains of British Columbia and Alberta to 
Glacier, Field, Lake Louise and Banff—return- 
ing via the new route—through the Columbia 
River Valley of the East Kootenay and the 
beautiful Arrow Lakes. 
Canada.” 

Special rate to teachers of $71.75 from Bay 
points. $83.00 from Los Angeles. Good for 
stopovers at all points. 

Berths on trains and steamers and parlor 
car seats through the mountain scenery will be 
about $20.00. Diners a la carte. 

Alaska 
trip rates of $103.95 from 
Bay points for teachers attending the N. E. 
A. Convention, at Portland—to Skagway and 
From Los Angeles, $115.20. 


The “Killarneys of 


Special round 


return. 


Nine-day round trip from Seattle. 


2000 


miles of the famous Inside Passage Meals 


and berth included while on steamer. 
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Glacier National Park—Great Northern 
Railway 

San Francisco to Glacier Park and return: 
Ticket good for three months allowing stop- 
overs at all intermediate points, using the 
steamers “Great Northern” or “Northern Pa- 
cific” between San Francisco and Portland, 
meals and berth included on steamers, $60.30. 

Lower Standard berth: Portland to Glacier 
Park and return, $9.00. 

Ten day tour of Glacier Park including lodg- 
ing, meals, automobile stages, horse-back trips 
where necessary, etc., $75.00. 

Total $144.30. 


Note—Many of the short side trips can be 
made on foot with ease saving the charge in 
each case for the horse. 

Using Scenic Shasta Route to Portland: 
Add $9.00 to above for lower Pullman berth, 
in San Francisco to Portland and return. From 
Los Angeles to Portland and return by water, 


$78.30. 


Lake Chelan—Great Northern Ry. 
Lake Chelan, a few hours by rail from Port- 
land or Seattle, little known at present save by 
geographers and world travelers, is one of 
the beauty spots of the world. Those buying 
return trip tickets to Portland, may make the 
round trip from Portland to Lake Chelan via 
Wenachee, for $15.90. The daylight ride from 
Seattle to Wenachee through the Cascades is 
one of the most beautiful mountain trips on 
the continent. 
Portland by Water—Great Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company 
San Francisco to Portland and return, 
30 day limit. acotase SEOOO 
90 day limit 35.00 
Including berth and meals. Sale dates July 2 
to 7 inclusive. 


Portland and return (Los 
Angeles to San Francisco and return, via 
Pacific Steamship Company), add $15.00 to 


above. 


Los Angeles to 


Yellowstone National Park—Union Pacific 
System 
Service to Portland in connection with the 
“Shasta Limited” and between Coast and Den- 
ver on “Overland Limited.” 


New service in Yellowstone Park. Trans- 
portation facilities motorized throughout the 


entire park. The Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Company will furnish service to all 
the hotels and camps from all the gateways. 
or the regular tour service, ten passenger 
cars will be used. They are not heavy stage 
trucks but will ride as comfortably as a high 
class touring car—in fact they are large tour- 
ing cars. In addition thereto, the Transpor- 
tation Company will have a number of five 
and seven passenger cars which can be char- 
tered by the day, 


The automobile fare in and out via any 
entrance or in via any of the entrances and 
out via any other will be $25.00 for complete 
tour of the park. Hotel rates will be $6.00 
per day and the camp rates will be $4.00 per 
day. It will be noted that in making com- 
plete circuit the route via Dunravan Pass and 
Tower Falls will be used, thus not only af- 
fording one of the best scenic rides in the 
park but avoiding double tracking between 
Norris Station and Mammoth such as was 
necessary under the stage arrangements in 
past seasons. The park season this year will 
be from June 19th to September 15th, inclusive. 


San Francisco to Yellowstone Park via 
Portland, returning through Salt Lake City, 


...$74.85 
.. 65.30 
Pullman.... 17.25 


3 months limit. 
21 days limit 
Lower Standard 


Tickets on sale June 19 
clusive. 


to Sept. 20, in- 


Yellowstone National Park—Salt Lake Route 
Los Angeles to Portland, returning to 
Los Angeles via Salt Lake City 


With side trip from Pocatello, Salt Lake 
¢ or Ogden, to Yellowstone and return.. 


9.25 


Standard Pullman Los Angeles to Port- 
land, Salt Lake and return...................... 17.2 


5 days’ tour through Yellowstone Park, 
including hotels 


Inquiries are being made regarding special 
parties to Portland, either by rail or water. 
Those interested in joining a party to leave 
San Francisco about the middle of June should 


communicate with this office at once. Also 
those who would be interested in joining a 
party leaving Los Angeles about July 4th, 
should write the Sierra Educational News. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 

The general field of Manual Training and 
Industrial Education for Boys and Girls, and 
especially in its application to the problems 
of every-day life and to play activities, is now 
much in the public eye. A recent book, “Man- 
ual Training—Play Problems,” which outlines 
Constructive Work for Boys and Girls based 
on Play Interest, is by William S. Marten, 
Department of Industrial Arts, State Normal 
School, San Jose. Mr. Marten will be remem- 
bered as the author of “Inexpensive Bas- 
ketry.” The book is published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, carries 150 pages, and sells for 
$1.25. 

Unlike many books attempting to meet the 
demands of the subject, while suggestive only, 
it covers the field admirably. The problems 
offered make their appeal at once to the play 
spirit, and Mr. Marten shows clearly in the 
selection of these problems that he was him- 
self “once a boy.” The photographs of com- 
pleted projects and the working drawings 
given in detail, together with specifications 
and lists of material, amplify clearly the text 
and instructions. It is a book that should be 
made available for boys and girls everywhere, 
both in city and country. 
musical instruments, 


Such articles as 
small furniture, 
tools, playground apparatus, looms and acqua- 
ria,—all are covered in this volume. 


toys, 


There is 
variety as well as unity in the suggestions. 
It is a distinct contribution to the subject of 
Industrial Education. 


Silver, Burdett & Company have added a 
book to their Teacher Training Series edited 
by W. W. Charters that well merits attention. 
It is Rural School Management, by William 
Albert Wilkinson, Head of the Department of 
Education, State Normal School, Mayville, 
North Dakota. It is refreshing to get hold of 
a volume purporting to deal with the problems 
of rural school, written by one who evidently 
knows the rural school and the conditions that 
pertain in rural communities. While covering 
in a brief way the entire field, the book is by 
no means superficial. The author begins at 
“the outside” so to speak, and discusses the 
school and its patrons and how interest may 
be aroused among the latter. He takes up 
school hygiene, the beautifying of the school 
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premises, and play and playgrounds. Attention 
is given to the course of study, measuring the 
results of teaching, the school as a social cen- 
ter, the problems of organization and adminis- 
tration, agricultural clubs for boys and girls, 
and focuses upon the rural school teacher, and 
the necessary preparation for his work. The 
list of materials for collateral readimg and the 
references for class reading at the close of 
each chapter, add much to the value of the 
work. There are 420 pages. 


In this day of amalgamation of peoples, 
and particularly on this Western Coast with 
our cosmopolitan population, much need is 
seen for books offering help to the foreigner. 
“Russian Grammar Simplified” is the title of a 
book issued by Isaac Pitman & Sons, and 
gives in its 240 pages exercises and vocabu- 
laries for the student, with the pronunciation 
of every word exactly imitated. In the les- 
sons, the Russian equivalent is set opposite to 
the English. In this way, translations are sim- 
plified. The plan of the book seems admirable 
for the study of a language such as the Rus- 
sian. The price of the book is $1.00. 


The movement for the teaching of thrift 
is finding definite expression in schools 
throughout the country. El Paso, Texas; Aus- 
tin, Minn., and many other cities have estab- 
lished savings systems, and the inauguration 
generally of February 3rd as “Thrift Day” 
has been proposed. Well worth consideration 
in the presentation of this subject is “Money, 
What It Is and How To Use It,” by W. R. 
Hayward, Principal of the Curtis Evening 
High School and Chairman of the Department 
of Economics, Law and Accounting, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York. This 


unique text teaches just the things that every 
young person entering the responsibilities of 
life should know about money in its commer- 


cial relations, and its wise conservation. The 
book is published by Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


The Cleveland Educational Survey has re- 
sulted in a number of volumes that are proving 
of very great worth to students of education. 
These are issued by the Survey Committee of 
the Cleveland Foundation with Leonard P. 
Ayers as Director of the Educational Survey. 
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LIBRARIAN'S DESK 


Of these compact volumes “Health Work in 
the Public Schools,’ by Leonard P. Ayers 
and May Ayers, is, with its splendid half tone 
illustrations and straightforward, simple state- 
ments, a most useful handbook on the subject 
of health instruction. “What the Schools 
Teach and Might Teach,” by Franklin Bob- 
bitt, Assistant Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, empha- 
sizes particularly Reading and Literature, 
Spelling, Language, Composition and Gram- 
mar, Mathematics, History, Civics, Geography, 
Drawing and Applied Arts, Manual Training 
and Household Arts, Science, Physical Train- 
ing, Music, Foreign Languages. ‘Child Ac- 
counting in the Public Schools” is by Leon- 
ard P. Ayers, and to the Principal and Super- 
intendent this little volume will make its ap- 
peal. The consideration of attendance in all 
of its phases, the school census, the overage 
or misfit pupils, and like problems, are han- 
dled, from a scientific 
upon actual data. 

Oral and Written English, Books One and 
Two are recently from the press of Ginn & 
Company. The authors are Superintendent 
Milton C. Potter of the Milwaukee Schools, 
H. Jeschke, formerly teacher of English, 
Cleveland Central High School, and Harry O. 
Gillet, Principal Elementary School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. These books will at once make 
their appeal to both the child and the teacher. 
A notable feature is that the subjects for 
composition are real and of the kind to en- 
courage pupils to write upon them. The selec- 
tions in Book One, while perfectly adapted to 
the ability and age of pupils in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth years, are invariably real lit- 
erature while dramatization, oral expression, 
the play instinct and written exercises are 
given full attention. Word study, so often 
neglected in this day and generation, is em- 
phasized, and the technical sides of the work 
are made subsidiary to 
many excellent 


viewpoint and based 


thought. There are 
poetical selections, and the 
full page pictures in color are most artistic. 

Book Two continues the work outlined in 
Book One and necessary gram- 
matical knowledge, always in relation in its 
application to the The 
organized that 
there is sufficient repetition in new form to 


emphasizes 


needs of the pupil. 


lessons are so and 


arranged 


preserve a continuity of interest in laying a 


ground work from the 
ition, both oral 


technical side. Compos- 
. 7 ° 
nd written, and letter writ- 


ing, are emphasized and the pupil is grounded 
in knowledge of and preference for good lit- 
erature through the presentation of standard 
prose and verse. It is significant that in these 
books emphasis is placed on correct speech 
as fundamental to correct writing. The price 
of Book One is 52c, Book Two 64¢c. 


Our modern thought in Education looks to- 
ward the shaping of courses of study to meet, 
in so far as practicable, the every day needs 
of the pupil. Particularly is this true in math- 
ematics, the tendency being away from the 
stereotyped and traditional and toward the 
practical or vocational. To this end a new 
book by William H. Dooley, well known as 
the author of “Vocational Mathematics” and 
“Textiles,” will be welcome, under the title 
“Vocational Mathematics for Girls.” Mr. 
Dooley has set forth problems .involving 
mathematical knowledge such as should be 
known by every girl in the home, in the shop 
and the various avenues of life, whether she 
is a@ wage earner or becomes the head of a 
family. There are six parts to the book de- 
voted to a review of Arithmetic, Preblems in 
Home Making, Dressmaking and Millinery, 
the Office and the Store, Arithmetic . for 
Nurses, Problems on the Farm. Concreting 
mathematics, as is done by Mr. Dooley, and 
segregating out those particular phases of 
work that make their appeal to girls, this 
volume of 370 pages, price $1.28, is of distinct 
value. The book comes from the press of D. 
C. Heath & Company. 


How Boys and Girls Earn Money is the 
title of a book by C. C. Bowsfield, author of 
“Making the Farm Pay” and “Wealth From 


the Soil,” and is a distinct contribution to 
Thrift literature, and is most welcome at this 
particular time when conservation and econ- 
omy are much in the public eye. The author 
of this book gives in the most practical fashion 
suggestions for boys and girls as to ways and 
means of earning money from making candies, 
baskets, raffia ware, photography and through 
agriculture, flower and fruit cultivation, vege- 
tables, and the raising of poultry and farm 
and the like. Mr. Bowsfield shows 
clearly that there are both good and bad ways 


animals 


He directs the boy and girl 
to a right start, shows them how to make the 


of earning money. 


best of their opportunities and introduces them 
to many practical things that would not be 
thought of and for which they may be per- 
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fectly adapted. As a study in vocational guid- 
ance, the book is a great help, as the boy and 
girl may be started along lines of activity 
that they can follow to advantage or that they 
should drop before it is too late. This book 
published by Forbes & Company of Chicago, 
ind of 247 pages, sells for $1.00. 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey has done @ note- 
worthy piece of work in preparing her two 
books entitled “For the Children’s Hour.” 
Herself a teacher of experience and social 
worker as well as contributor to Children’s 
Magazines, she understands thoroughly not 
only what to present to interest children but 
how to present it. As supplementary reading 
in the First and Second Grades, Book One, 
and Second and Third Grades, Book Two, 
these volumes published by Milton Bradley 
Company, will be welcomed. The author has 
used many delightful old stories, myths, folk 
tales and magazines now out of print from 
which to cull her material. Always what she 
lias chosen is of high literary merit but the 
stories invariably relate to the child’s every 
day experience, and are therefore real. This 
is true even though the so-called fanciful tale 
and the imaginative story are used. The 
photographs in Book One are full page in 
black and white and are stories in themselves, 
illustrating as well the text. The type is more 
than ordinarily large and clear. The books 
will find a place not alone as supplementary 
nateriai in the schoo! but in the home and 
upon the shelves of the public library. Price 
f Book One ts 50c, Book Two 60c. 


Attention is being redirected during this 
great war period to physical education, health 
measures, hygiene, proper food and clothing, 
and like important matters. Everywhere the 
principles of sanitation are being applied. A 
series of books covering these important 
phases of study are Personal Hygiene and 
General Hygiene by Frank Overton, and Hy- 
giene for the Worker by William H. Tolman, 
Adelaide Wood Guthrie, and C. Ward Cramp- 
ton. 


The first of these books is designed for be- 
ginning work and covers admirably the field 
of applied physiology, simple sanitary science, 
foods and their uses, and all of the important 
matters that should enter into the study of 
personal hygiene. The book on General Hy- 
giene goes more fully into the science of the 
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subject and treats of ventilation, water supply, 
and offers a clear study of the eye and other 
organs of the human body. 


Hygiene for the Worker sets out in a plain 
straightforward manner, the health principles 
that should govern the daily life of the indi- 
vidual in the home, at. school, on the street, 
in the shop or office; the proper food, dress, 
recreation; health habits; first aid; the use 
of holidays, outings and of leisure time; 
proper exercise. These and other important 
matters are given consideration. These books 
are published by the American Book Company. 


“Community Center Activities,” by Clarence 
Arthur Perry, suggests admirably various 
activities for after-school occasions. The boek 
is issued through the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
activities for civic occasions, entertainments, 
the organization of handcraft work, physical 
activities, club and society meetings, all are 
dealt with. Sample programs are given to 
indicate scope and possibilities. The element- 
ary and high school people will find this a 
valuable handbook for the desk. 


With the demand for beautiful books, we are 
not surprised to find the “Everyday Classics” 
making a strong appeal to children in the 
grades. The Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Readers, by Franklin T. Baker, Professor of 
English in Teachers’ College and Supervisor 
of English in the Horace Mann School, and 
Ashley H. Thorndike, Professor of English, 
Columbia University, are noteworthy. The 
first two books are illustrated by Willy Po- 
gany, and carry a number of full page color 
pictures. A noticeable feature of these books 
is that they give to the boy and girl some of 
the very best literature in the language. While 
in many instances a literary masterpiece is 
simplified to the understanding of a given 
grade of pupils, the stories are not ruined by 
being “written down” or “dissected.” It is a 
strong pedagogical argument for the books 
that they are not, as in so many cases, graded 
beyond the age of those who would naturally 
be expected to use them. The stories used 
are drawn from the best in history, biography, 
literature, science, and include verse and prose 
of the modern day as well as from the litera- 
ture of the past. These books range from 48c 
to 65c each, and from 270 to 390 pages. They 
are published by the Macmillan Company. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


PUBLICATIONS 


Bibliography of Vocational Guidance.— 
“A Selected Bibliography of Vocational Guid- 
ance” is the title of the 4th issue of the “Har- 
vard Bulletins in Education,” dated February, 
1917. The authors are John M. Brewer and 
Roy W. Kelly, both Californians. 

This bibliography is the latest of several ex- 
cellent lists of writings on the subject of Voca- 
tional Guidance, and is a splendid compilation 
of books selected from among the best on the 
subject, and drawn from a wide range of litera- 
ture relating more or less directly to the 
work. The section entitled “A Reading Course 
in Vocational Guidance” is especially to be 
recommended. 

There is, however, one regrettable feature 
which lowers the value of this otherwise 
splendid piece of work. Evidently due to their 
fear of opening the bibliography to the criti- 
cism of including books which might not meet 
wholly with academic approval, the authors 
failed to include in sufficient number such ref- 
erences as are especially needed by the large 
number of those who wish to guide them- 
selves, and also by the many busy teachers 
who must do much of their guidance or coun- 
seling by referring inquirying pupils to litera- 
ture on the subject. This failure largely limits 
the usefulness of the bibliography to academic 
students, for which class the bibliography is 
without question unsurpassed. 

Chas. L. Jacobs, San Francisco, 
Director of Industrial Education and 
Vocational Guidance. 


Physical Training. General Plan and Sylla- 
bus for Physical Training in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools in the State of New York 
is a bulletin of 300 pages, giving the scope of 
work recommended as adopted by the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York upon the report and recommenda- 
tion of the Military Training Commission of 
that state. 


This report is of 


particular in- 


terest at this time on account of the stand 
the matter of 


schools, 


taken t y New P rK Otate in 
Military i 
effort } 


education with work that lays the 


and because 

to connect up physical 

foundation 

for military drill. The course of study is de- 
1 


ides and high school. 


nt references given and 
- execution of orders and 
‘ 


arious postures. 


Educational Directory 1916-1917. The Di- 
rectory issued annually by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., includes a list of 
State Officers, Executive Officers of State 
Library Commissions, State Boards of Educa- 
tion, County Superintendents of Schools, City 
Superintendents, District Superintendents, 
University and College Presidents, and Boards 
of Trustees of Universities and Colleges, Pres- 
idents and Deans of Professional Schools, 
Principals of Training Schools, Summer 
School Directors, Directors of 
Librarians, 


Museums, 
Educational Boards and Founda- 
tions, American Educational Associations and 
like useful material. 


The Kingdom of the Sea.—Under this title 
there has been issued by the Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, an at- 
tractive collection of verse relating to our 
Western country, and particularly to the Pa- 
cific. The authors represented include Her- 
bert Bashford, Joaquin Miller, Madge Morris 
Wagner, and other well known writers. The 
pages are illuminated with most delightful half 
tones and bring out in perfect form the pen 
pictures of nature as revealed in the poems. 
To lovers of the Sea and of the Bay region, 
this publication will have particular attraction. 


Thrift. Superintendent M. P. Shawkey of 
the Schools of West Virginia, has issued a 
bulletin of 50 pages on the Teaching of Thrift. 
This bulletin is prepared by H. R. Bonner, As- 
sistant State Superintendent, and is one of the 
most helpful publications yet issued. It sets 
forth ways and means for boys and girls to 
earn money, and touches work on the farm, 
in the home, and on the street. Methods of 
saving money are brought out and sources of 
waste disclosed. The school savings bank, 
personal thrift, an excellent reference list, to- 
gether with photographs are added. 


The Smith-Hughes Bill. Bulletin No. 25 of 
the National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education is entitled “What is the 
Smith-Hughes Bill?” This bulletin discusses 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes bill in pro- 
viding Federal Grants to Vocational Educa- 
tion, and shows what a state must do to take 
Federal Vocational Educa- 
This is such a clear exposition of 
the Smith-Hughes bill that copies of the bulle- 
tin should be in the 


advantage of the 


tion Law. 


hands of every one in- 
ed. Address the Secretary of the Society, 


140 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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U. S. Bureau of Education Publications. Of 
the 1916 Bulletins particular attention is drawn 
to No. 2, Rural and Agricultural Education at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
by H. W. Foght; No. 35, Adult Illiteracy, by 
Winthrop Talbot; No. 37, The Co-operative 
System of Education, by Clyde William Park; 
No. 46, Recent Movements in College and Uni- 
versity Administration, by Samuel Paul Capen; 
No. 47, Report of the Work of the Bureau of 
Education for the Natives of Alaska, 1914- 
1915. No. 6 of the 1917 Bulletins is entitled 
Educative and Economic Possibilities of 
School-Directed Home Gardening in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, by J. L. Randall. 


Indiana Vocational Survey. A most com- 
prehensive and far reaching vocational survey 
is that made at Richmond, Indiana, under di- 
rection of Robert J. Leonard, Professor of 
Vocational Education, Indiana University. The 
report is issued as a bulletin of 600 pages by 
the Indiana State Board of Education. The sur- 
vey was conducted under the joint auspices ot 
the State Board, Board of Education of Rich- 
mond and of Indiana University. This report 
goes extensively into every phase of voca- 
tional education from the standpoints of the 
trade and the school. It takes up in detail the 
demands made in the various lines, the con- 
ditions under which work is carried on, the 
qualifications for employees, salaries and the 
like. Work pertaining to women in the home 
and social service; home and school gardens, 
as well as the various industries for men and 
boys are considered. The tables and excellent 
illustrations assist in making this a handbook 


for any one desiring to study the trend of 
vocational education. 


Report U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Volumes 1 and 2 for 1916, have come to our 
desk, 
educational contribution and offer a wealth of 
information on all phases of education with 
Statistics and tables all of the utmost value to 


and as usual these volumes are a distinct 


teachers and supervising officers. Space is 
given to discussion of progress made in the 
field of educational legislation, library activi- 
ties, surveys 


s, developments in elementary, high 
and norn 1al schools, education in the home, and 


e important matters. 


The Hammond Plan is discussed in a pamph- 
let published by the International Harvester 


Company through its Agricultural Extension 
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Department under direction of Perry G. Hol- 
den. This shows how Hammond cares for all 
her. people and discusses the worth of educa- 
tion, blind alley occupations, misfits, proper 
guidance, and like matters. $80.00 in prizes 
are to be given for the best stories of what 
Hammond will be in 1950. The way is here 
pointed to a worth while survey, and Mr. Hol- 
den and the International Harvester Company 
are deserving of a vote of thanks for their 


work which is foundational to a proper study 
of Thrift. 


The Dawn and Sunrise of History is the 
caption under which Theodore Roosevelt 
writes for The Outlook of February 14, a most 
scholarly and scientific article foundationed in 
no small degree upon a recent book by James 
Henry Brested entitled “Ancient Times: A 
History of the Early World.” This article by 
Mr. Roosevelt is one which should be read 
by every student of education. He shows in 
his inimitable way the significance of the ele- 
ments and forces that pertained at the be- 
ginning of history and from which developed 
those institutions of our early epochs that 


finally resulted in the present day achieve- 
ments. 


In closing his remarkable article Mr. Roose- 
velt says: 


“Recently not a few of our educators have been 
advocating that in our public schools the study 
of science should be pushed at the expense of the 
study of man. If, as the formalized classicists 
have insisted, the study of man means merely the 
study of Latin and Greek speech formations and a 
sentimental and conventional admiration of some 
of the first class things in English literature, there 
is not very much to be said for it from the stand- 
point of universal use for students. But if the 
study of man is to be taken seriously and to be 
presented with absorbing interest as Professor 
Brested presents it, then it should occupy the fore- 
most place in the curriculum of our schools and 
colleges and in the recreated study which hard- 
working, well informed cultivated men and women 
find essential in after life.’ 


The County Librarians of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Counties recently held their first meet- 
ing at Yreka. In addition to those in attend- 
ance from our own state, there were several 
librarians from Southern Oregon Districts. 
Superintendent W. H. Parker, of Siskiyou 
County, presented a splendid discussion on the 
Relation of the Public School to the County 
Free Library. Much enthusiasm was manifest 
at the meeting. 
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The Victorin a Primary School 
in Japan 


Calisthenics with the Victor, Waco, Texas 


School Preparedness 


A well-developed body is the best preparation for a well-developed mind. 


All that is needed is plenty of sunshine, fresh air and exercise, and an enthusiastic 
teacher who uses the 


Victor and Victor Records. 


Let the rhythmic music of the Victor accompany your pupils in marching, calisthenics, 
mass drills, folk dances and singing games. 
Ten Folk-Dance Records by Victor Band 
which should be in every school 
| The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is Come Let Us Be Joyful (2) 
17567 the Miller Kulldansen No. 2 
101in. 75¢ | Looby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans Seven Pretty Girls 
and Barley Grow First of May 
17568 flet Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My 


10in. 75 Partner (3) The Muffin Man 
‘°C | Soldier ier (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 
gg The ieaciitice (Danish) 
10 in. Klappdans (Swedish) 
w_- §1See You (Swedish) 
10 in. 75¢ {| Dance of Greeting (Danish) 
18010 { Sellenger’s Round (Old English) 
10 in. 75c (Gathering Peascods (Old English) 
17160 { Norwegian Mountain March 
10 in. 75c (Country Dance (Pop Goes the Weasel) 
17085 f Mountain Polka (Fjallnaspolska) 
10in. 75¢c (\Bleking (Swedish) 
18004 {Newcastle (2) Sweet Kate (Old English) 
10in. 75¢ {Black Nag (2) Grimstock (Old English) 


17331 {Irish Lilt (2) Highland Schottische (Scotch 
10 in. 75c¢ {Hop Mor iodiins (Swedish) 


17761 
10in. 75¢ 


(2) The 


(Swedish 


Hear these selections at your nearest Victor dealer’s, and 
obtain a copy of the LIST OF NEW 


SY 
AN 


SSS pM 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


RECORDS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
USE. For further information write 
to 

Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


ictor 
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This office is in urgent need of copies of 
our January, 1917, issue. Any who have dup- 
licates or copies they can spare, will receive 
our thanks in advance if such are sent to us. 


The Sierra Summer School will convene in 
its third session at Lake Huntington June 25 
and continue to August 3. This Summer 
School, under direction of the Faculty of the 
Fresno Normal, is becoming one of the most 
popular vacation schools in the country. In- 
struction is given by President McLane, W. 
B. Givens, Dean of the Summer Session, and 
other members of the Faculty of the Fresno 
Institution. Courses include Physical Edu- 
cation, Music, Primary Methods, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Education, Grammar School 
Subjects, Special Lectures on important phases 
of Education, etc. For information write the 
Dean of the Summer School, State Normal 
School, Fresno, Cal. 


The Humboldt State Normal School will 
hold its annual Summer Session at Arcata 
June 25-August 3. Courses will be offered in 
Home Economics, Manual Training, Library 
Training, Physical Education, Literature and 
Story Telling, Oral Expression, Plays and 
Games, Methods in Reading, Geography and 
other subjects in Primary and Grammar 
Schools, Psychology and Sociology, Music and 
Rural School Problems. The conditions at 
Arcata are ideal for a Summer School. There 
are many opportunities for excursions to near- 
by places of interest. Those who have not 
visited the North Pacific Coast will find this 
trip delightful. $245,000 has just been appro- 
priated for new buildings at the Humboldt 
State Normal. Write to President N. B. Van 
Matre for Summer School Announcement. 


The School of Education of the University 
of California is offering at the coming Sum- 
mer Session, in addition to an unusually good 
list of general courses, a course in the Theory 
and Practice of Instruction in Introductory or 
General Science, under the 
Percy E. Rowell. considered 
the history and development of the subject; 


charge of Mr. 
There will be 
its aims and purposes; value as educational 
means; introduction as an administrative prob- 
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lem; practical work of the recitation, lecture 
and laboratory, with special emphasis upon 
the adaptation of the course to the locality; 
sources of materials, methods of attack and 
aid to science teaching; the making of simple 
apparatus from ordinary articles. 


Summer Work at the Chico Normal will! be- 
gin for the second Summer Session June 4. 
There will be offered work suitable for teach- 
ers, for normal school students, and for child- 
ren. Opportunity will be afforded for rural 
school demonstration and for out-of-door rec- 
reation, and courses will be given covering 
primary and grammar school subjects, includ- 
ing Psychology and Rural Sociology, Music, 
English, Arithmetic, History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Domestic Art, Health and Hygiene, 
Nature Study and other important branches. 
Special lectures will be given by prominent 
educators in the state. For details address 
President Allison Ware, Chico. 


At the University of Southern California, 
the Summer Session this year, July 2 to Aug- 
ust 11, will be much more than ordinarily at- 
tractive. Among the prominent educators on 
the staff will be Dr. E. C. Moore, whose 
courses will be entitled “Methods of Study and 
Teaching Others How to Study,” and “School 
Administration.” The problem of the un- 
graded school will be a feature of Dr. Moore’s 
course on School Administration. Dr. Grace 
N. Fernald will repeat her course in “The Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children.” Dr. Richard 
G. Boone, of the University of California, will 


offer as one of his courses, “The Pathology of 
Adolescents.” 


Among Californians who will this summer 
offer courses in Eastern Educational Institu- 
tions are Dr. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford, 
who goes to Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 
Will C. Wood, who is to be connected with the 
same institution; Professor James F. Cham- 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
who will be in charge of work in Geography 
at the Kansas City Summer School. 


berlain, 


The Nevada County Institute, April 9-12, 
inclusive, held at Grass Valley, was a profit- 





New School of Methods in 
Public School Music 


(Twenty-Second Annual Session) 


July 21st-August 11th 


AT 


FRANCIS PARKER SCHOOL 


330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


For twenty-one years this school has 
offered to Supervisors and Grade Teachers 
professional work of highest type, presented 
by recognized leaders in the field of public 
school music. 


The facuity for this annual session com- 
prises Mr. J. Beach Cragun, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Director; 
Miss Eleanor Smith, Mr. Will H. Lebo, 
Miss Ada Bicking, Mrs. Barbara Russell 
Whelpley, Miss Bessie Miller, Mr. Charles 
A. White, Miss Ruth Baushke, and Mr. 
James R. Small. 


Courses will be offered in Methods, Har- 
mony, Musical Dictation, Melody Writing, 
Practice Teaching, Orchestration, Pedagogy 
and Material, Chorus Conducting, Song In- 
terpretation, Folk Dancing, Sight Reading, 
and Ear Training. 


For catalogue giving full information, address 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
LEADS 


REPORT OF THE 


STATE REGENTS’ 
STENOGRAPHY TEST 
80-100 WORDS PER MINUTE 
Held in the New York High School of 
Commerce, January 24, 1917. 
Regular Isaac Pitman pupils had re- 
ceived 320 periods of instruction. 
Regular Gregg pupils had _ received 
400 periods of instruction. 


SUMMARY Pitman Gregg 
Number taking examination... 21 3§ 
Number receiving 60% or over. 18 17 
Number receiving under 60%.. 3 21 
Per cent of each group receiv 

ing 60% or over 45 
Per cent of regular pupils 

ceiving 60% or over 35 


Complete Results Sent Upon Request. 
Write for information about our free cor- 
respondence course for teachers, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street New York 


Publishers ¢?® “Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,’’ 85c; ‘‘Style Book of 
Business English,’’ 90c; adopted by the New 
York Board of Education. 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price. 


Pencils Have Advanced. 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Company 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 


NOTES 


able meeting. Valuable discussions and ad- 
dresses were presented by Commissioner Mc- 
Naught; Mrs. Henshall and Miss Eddy of 
the State Library; Dr. Terman of Stanford 
University; Professor Kern of the University 
of California; Professor Raymond M. Mosher, 
San Jose State Normal, and Dr. John T. 
Turner, Optician. Other local school men and 
women took part. 


The Association of School Board Secretaries 
and Financial Agents of Southern California 
has been organized, with F. L. Andrews, Sec- 
retary of the Santa Ana Board of Education, 
President, and Superintendent George Bush 
of South Pasadena, Secretary and Treasurer. 
It is expected that this Association, the first 
of its kind in the state, will result in the form- 
ation of a state-wide organization, which may 
become affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion. Semi-annual conferences will be held. 
This is likely to result in a very great for- 
ward movement for the state. 


The Salaries of the teachers of Des Moines, 
Iowa, have been very materially increased, the 
increase going largely to high school teachers 
who are now receiving less than $1400 a year, 
and second grade and kindergarten teachers 
and grade school nurses. Most of the grade 
teachers will receive an increase of $5.00 a 
month. Des Moines has stood seventh in the 
rank of cities of 100,000 in total salaries paid 
teachers. The new standard of salaries puts 
the city well toward the head of the list. 


The California School of Arts and Crafts at 
Berkeley, is responsible for the excellent 
drawings in the color cover of the Guide Book 
and Program for the recent Bay Section Con- 
vention and San Francisco Institute. Much 
favorable comment has been made upon the 
appearance of the cover of this Guide Book. 

The Junior College Association of Southern 
California held its spring meeting April 21, 
at the Citrus Union High School, Azusa. The 
meeting was presided over by the President 
of the Association, Dr. Frederic W. Sanders 
of Hollywood. Prof B. M. Woods, State Uni- 
versity Examiner, made an interesting address 
taking for his subject “The Junior College 
Teacher.” The address was followed by an 
informal conference on the following topics: 
How we teach—methods, number and length 
of periods; What we teach: (a) Courses which 
are University preparatory; (b) Courses which 
are University parallels; (c) Courses which 
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Supplementary Reading Books 
Published by 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


For the Children’s Hour, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
Part 1 for Grades 1 and 2 


For the Children’s Hour, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
Part 2 for Grades 2 and 3 


For the Children’s Hour, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
Part 3 for Grades 3 and 4 


The Three Neighbors, by Anne Elizabeth Allen, 
for Grades 3 and 4 


‘Important as is the regularly adopted textbook, the good sup- 
plementary book is absolutely indispensable to the life of the 
class. 

The text is the backbone, the frame work; the supplementary 
book enriches, enlivens, inspires and adds interest and variety. 

The supplementary book is to the pupil what the reference 
library is to the business or professional man. 

For while the general ground work is laid by the regular text, 
it is only through supplementary books that the newest and best 
information can be secured. 

The supplementary book is frequently, through the elimina- 
tion of detail and the non-essential, and with placed emphasis 
upon a few fundamentals, more valuable as a textbook than the 
text itself. 

With little children, variety and repetition are absolutely 
essential and these can be secured only through the medium 
of supplementary books. 

The use of a prescribed text only means stagnation. 

Familiarity with a number of good supplementary books 
spells progress.” -Arthur H. Chamberlain. 



























Milton Bradley Company 


20 Second Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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meet the community demands; How student 
activities are financed. An excellent luncheon 
was served in the High School Cafeteria. In 
the afternoon a Junior: College track and field 
meet was held. Five schools were represented, 
Los Angeles Junior College securing the high- 
est number of points. 


The attention of the Geography class should 
be called to the fact that the Trollhatta Canal 
in Sweden was recently opened by King Gus- 
taf. The work just completed covers a period 


of 7 years. The canal gives an outlet from 


North Sea. This lake is the third largest in 
Europe, having an area of 2408 square miles, 
the northern half in Svealand and 
in Gothland and 150 feet sea level. 
had outlet to the Baltic 
the east by canal and smaller lakes. Th 
outlet to 


‘ 
the 
above 


Lake Wener has on 


the west is the natural the 


its waters over the famous 


one, 
Gota River carries 
Trollhatta Falls emptying into the 

The traffic 
will be 


Kattegat 
this 20 
the 


at Gothenburg. 


through 


miles of canal extensive. Around 


‘ ; 
ships 


for 
and the Svealand shores of iron and copper ar 


lake are forests of firs used 


almost inexhaustible. 


Mr. Calvin Esterley, for many years con- 


nected with the Boynton-Esterley Teachers’ 


NOTES 


Agency, and who recently has been upon his 
ranch in Southern California, has disposed of 
his land interests, and is now giving his en- 
tire time and personal attention in the San 
Francisco office. Mr. Esterley knows thor- 
oughly all phases of agency work and plans 
to develop the Nevada as | the Cali- 


well is 
fornia field. 


Florence Barnes-Schiffer, who in former 
Miss 


institutes, 
this 


years as Barnes, has some 


planned 


noteworthy arranged the Sonoma 
County Institute 
Rosa April 9-11. 


for the teachers of the county to extend per- 


meet at Santa 


Opportunity was thus given 


year to 


sonal congratulations to Mrs. Schiffer on her 


recent marriage. There were upon the pro 
gram prominent instructors including Profes- 
sors C. E. Rugh and B. H 
University of California; 


Normal; 


Francisco Normal; 


Crocheron of the 
President Ware of 
Willard W. Beatty, San 
Mr. W. G. Hartranft; Pro- 
Kendall and Otis M 


the Chico 


fessor Henry Bassett, 
City. 
The Gregg Round Table was 


most interesting events of the |] 


Carrington, Redwood 


one of the 
Com- 


Balti- 


larger 


‘astern 


mercial Teachers’ held in 


attendance 


Convention, 
more, April 5-7. The 
and the program exceptionally in- 


‘Tl on — 
The general 


b 


was 


than ever 


teresting topic for discussion 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES IN DRAWING 


and for all those who require and appreciate the best in 


PENCIL 


QUALITY 


aster drawing pencil” 


Seventeen Grades—6B to 9H 
It has the Three Requisites so much desired by all Teachers of Drawing 


UNIFORMITY — QUALITY — STRENGTH 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents or one dozen (assorted grades) for one dollar 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


D N 


Teace VW MARR 


Established 1827 D N 


Teact WV Maan 
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our 
acation 


SHOULD MEAN 


Rest -- Health-- Pleasure 


There are hundreds of Mountain 
and Seaside resorts only a few 
hours away. 


National SUGGESTIONS: 
Education 
Association 
Meeting 


San Francisco and Oakland 
Alameda Beaches 


Portland, Monterey Bay Points 


Ore., Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts 
July 7-14 Shasta Resorts—Sierra Resorts 
Yosemite—Lake Tahoe 
Lake County Resorts 
Klamath Lake Region 
Crater Lake—Huntington Lake 
Los Angeles and its Beaches 


Write for Free Booklet—state 
region you prefer. We will giad- 
ly assist you in arranging a de- 
lightful trip. Ask Any Agent. 


Southern Pacific 


Write for folder on the Apache Trail of Arizona. 
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Story 
Steps 
The Latest Volume in the 


Progressive Road to 
Reading Series 


In its power to catch the child’s 
attention, arouse his imagination, and 
hold his interest, this charming little 
volume admirably carries out the spirit 
of the series. It may be used as a by- 
path of approach to Book One or as 
accompanying material. The vocabulary 
is largely identical with Book One. 


Iilustrated in 
color 
32 cents 


The series now includes eight 
basal books, a Teacher’s Manual, 
Perception, Phrase, and Phonetic 
Element Cards. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 MARKET ST., San Francisco 


tanle» 
“Tools 


Stanley Block Plane 


No. 61 


Especially designed for use of Manual 
Training Schools, 


The cutter rests on its seat at an angle 
of only 30 degrees, permitting of great 
ease when working across the grain on 
hard wood. 


In fact great care has been taken to 
provide a Plane that will meet all re- 
quirements for a tool of this kind, 


Address 


STANLEY Rue & Levec Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A 


NOTES 


was “Getting and Maintaining Interest in 
Shorthand” and was discussed under the fol- 
lowing subheads: “Pep” in the Presentation 
of Lessons; the Fascination of Early Dicta- 
tion—Its Purposes and Profits; Visualizing 
Progress by Certificates and Diplomas; the 
Gregg Writer and the O. G. A. Strong Allies; 
Right Dictation and Reading Material a Key 
to Power; Connecting Up the Work With 
Business; Inspirational Material—Addresses 
by Employers — Posters — Demonstrations— 
Stories of Success, etc. Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, 
General Manager of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, discussed “Some Developments in 
Teaching Typewriting.” The suggestions he 
gave were practical and helpful. 


The Use of Activities in the Elementary 
School is issued by the Bureau of Education 
at Washington and is Elementary Circular No. 
1. The introductory statement is by Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs, of the University of Missouri, 

hairman of the National Counc'l of Primary 
Education. Attention is given by various con- 
tributors to greater freedom in the elementary 
school, activities connected with the Three 
R’s, problems of administration and organiza- 
tion, and the like. 


Superintendent Craig Cunningham of Ma- 
dera, at his County Institute March 12-14, of- 
fered a rich program to the teachers. There 
were present as instructors Drs. D. F. Fox 
of Pasadena; Edward Krehbiel of Stanford, 
and Ira W. Howerth, University of California; 
President Ware of the Chico Normal; Miss 
Elizabeth Keppie of the Los Angeles Normal; 
Mrs. Edna Orr James of the Fresno Normal; 
Maude M. Mast, County Librarian, and Harry 
Kendall Bassett. 


The Board of Education of the city of Los 
Angeles, has adopted the following resolu- 
tions on recommendation of the Superintend- 
ent, establishing the minimum qualifications 
of eligibility for the positions as Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools for all Superintend- 
ents not now in the employ of the Board of 
Education: 

“(a) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“(b) At least one year of professional train- 
ing, or equivalent, in a university school of 
education. 

“(c) Not less than eight years of success- 
ful experience as teacher or supervisor, of 
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Yosemite National Park and 
The Big Trees of California 


All in One Grand Trip 


A COMBINATION OF RAIL AND AUTO UNEXCELLED ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD, FOR SCENIC GRANDEUR 


THE NEW DESMOND PARK SERVICE CO. 


Offers new and comfortable hotel and camp accommodations, 
and automobile service to various points of interest. A new 


feature is the chain of delightful lodges above and beyond the 
Valley. 


THE DIRECT AND COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


Southern Pacific or Santa Fe to Merced; Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Merced to the Park Line; Observation-parlor cars by 
day trains through the Merced River Canyon. 


Pullman cars by night trains from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Reduced summer excursion rates will be in effect April 27th to 


Sept. 30th, from all points in California. See any railroad ticket 
agent. 


REDUCED SUMMER EXCURSION RATES | 


Ask for Yosemite folder 


3 
| 
YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY | 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 


eo eo meer ewe nen 
| 
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which time not less than three years should 
have been spent in supervisory work as Vice- 
Principal, Principal or Superintendent, in < 
graded system of city schools. 

“Tt is further recommended: 


“(a) That the Superintendent be directed 
to notify through the educational press and 
other means all those who might be interested 
in this position. 

“(b) That applicants be required to state 
all additional information concerning training, 
experience, health, travel, and other qualifica- 
tions according to a form to be arranged by 
the Superintendent.” 

The salary of an assistant Superintendent is 
$3000, the usual term of office is four years, 
put the Board of Education will reserve the 
right of probationary appointment of one year. 


The 20 National Forests in California com- 
prise more than 19,500,000 acres of land and 
contain approximately 8,600 miles of road. 
There are in addition 9,500 miles of trail which 
make accessible the more remote regions. 
Many of these roads penetrate large stretches 
of wild mountain country where thousands of 
people go each summer to escape the heat of 
the lower valleys. The present roads are to 
be supplemented by others, made possible by 
the Federal Aid Road Act, one section of 
which provides a million dollars a year for ten 
vears for the construction of roads in or near 
the National Forests in all the States. Of this 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 


1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— 


The Oakland Bank of Savings 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $32,000,000.00 


Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 
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fund a total of $281,751 has been appropriated 
to California for the fiscal years 1917-1918. 


Nine Statés in the Union are without State 
Universities. They are Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. The District of Columbia may 
also be included in this list. Certain of these 
states have state colleges, and in a number 
of instances there are colleges and universities 
that receive state aid. 

The Scientific News, Volume 2, No. 2, is- 
sued by Braun-Knecht-Heimann Company, San 
Francisco, is devoted to a discussion of Lab- 
oratory Glassware and other matters of in- 
terest to those having to do with scientific 
laboratories. The news is serving a good pur- 
pose. The editor says “If you don’t like what 
we do, or how we do it, don’t call us down— 
call us up or write.” 

Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New York, 
was elected President of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation at the meeting recently held in Kan- 
sas City. Dr. Finegan is most popular as a 
school man and administrator, and his choice 
met with universal favor. The next place of 
meeting will be Atlanta. 

A recent meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California was held 
at the Jefferson High School, Los Angeles. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 








DIPLOMAS 


Before you place your orders for Diplomas for the coming graduation, see our 
samples of Steel Engraved Diplomas printed on first quality selected sheepskin, 


enclosed in silk lined leather portfolios, 


The handsomest and most practical 


diploma on the market. Samples on request. 


Pacific Engraving Company 


627 South Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Good, Every One 


Tried out and approved by many 
California Schools 


MATHEMATICS 


Wells and Hart’s A First Year Algebra.$0.96 
Wells and Hart’s A Second Course in 


PONDER nas ccc seek Sa Soaeuinae Nee a 1.12 
Wells and Hart’s Plane and Solid 
PONE SG a cal aware dae Camaros 
Plane 80c, Solid 76c 
HISTORY 
Webster’s Ancient History $1.60 
Webster’s European History .......... 1.65 
Vol. | (to 1688) 
ENGLISH 
Buhlig’s Business English ............ $1.16 
Gerrish and Cunningham’s Practical 
English Composition .............. 1.24 
Knowles’s Oral English ............+2- 1.20 
MacClintock’s Ivanhoe .......cseccses -50 
Revised Arden Shakespeare 
EMIS ce od ag ale Gin aa eA hie eee ee) -30 
PIR RENE csc oha waves Cangahs ae 230 
Ie DG 25 i Keer oe sete s <a) a 
The Merchant of Venice ............ 230 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream ......  .30 
Pie Wats Ee. AE x ik vin vesdicwsesesdee< -30 
Romeo and Juliet .......csccccecsece «30 
NTR Se WE: oes iccecanes piitanean a 
SCIENCE 
Elhuff’s General Science ose eS lees 
Elhuff’s General Science Manual ...... .48 
Newell’s General Chemistry .......... 1.28 
GERMAN 
Spanhoofd’s Elementarbuch .......... $1.15 
Zinnecker’s Deutsch fur Anfanger.... 1.25 
Mosher and Jenney’s Lern-und 
Lesebuch Gk Sul or Ce nace aa I ae male 2 
Holzwarth’s Gruss aus Deutschland 1.00 
FRENCH 
Fraser and Squair’s Shorter French 
Course Sc aes bial gh a aie Sila a Gee $1.20 
PONtHING S Tet FrANCO <.oic5 csc csicsccaves 1,00 
SPANISH 
Marion and Garennes’s Lengua 
ee are eer $1.00 


Hills and Ford’s Spanish Grammar.... 1.25 
Ingraham and Edgren’s Spanish 
Grammar 


Waxman’s A Trip to South America.. .50 


Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader.... 1.25 
Bransby’s Spanish Reader ...........- 75 
Whittem and Andrade’s Spanish Com- 
mercial Correspondence .......... 1.25 
LATIN 
Moulton’s Introductory Latin ......... $1.00 
Towle and Jenks’s Caesar 
COMIMICTS . icccicreccccccuscceecvoes 1,40 
2. ee OO eee eee re Te Tere. 1.20 


Two Books with Selections and 
Composition 






A Notable Book 
Just Out 


WORKING COMPOSITIONS 


By 
JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


Chapters on: 


Work 

Speech About Work 
Letters About Work 
Directions About Work 


A Modern Book to Meet Modern 
Conditions 


Pages 337 Price $1.28 


‘Be Sure and Examine 


The Short Story 


By 
HARRY T. BAKER 


271 Pages of Expert Writing 


The Editorial Viewpoint 
Emphasized 


$1.25 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


565 Market St., San Francisco 


G. H. Chilcote, Mgr. 
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Equip for Motion Pictures Now 


The Mode 2 
Victor Animatograph 


(The Standard Motion Picture Film 
and Lantern Slides) 


Now known to be the universal school 

projector of first quality. Rock-steady, 

flickerless, brilliant images, any size at 
any distance 


Portable, Simple, Safe, Economical 
Thoroly guaranteed for both auditorium 
and class-room service 


HIGH POWER INCANDESCENT 
LAMP EQUIPMENTS NOW READY 


Write for information and trial terms 


Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
183 Victor Building 
DAVENPORT, {OWA, U.S.A. 


(Makers of the Reliable Victor 
Portable Stereopticon) 


To Sacramento 


Fast Electric Trains leave San Francisco 
every 2 hours during the day 


One Way Fare, $2.50 


Week End Round Trip, $3.35 
Sunday Round Trip, $2.50 


Convenient and comfortable electric 
train service from Bay Cities to Sacra- 
mento Valley points, including Wood- 
land, Marysville, Oroville, Colusa, Grid- 
ley and Chico. 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway 


San Francisco Depot 
Key Route Ferry 


Phone Sutter 2339 


NOTES 


There were programs given before French, 
German and Spanish Sections of unusual 
merit. There was an attendance of 80 teach- 
ers. <A special feature at the luncheon was 
an address by Dr. Ziegner Uriburu, recently 
back from the Pan-American Conferences in 
Washington, in which he told of the discus- 
sions with President Wilson and Secretary 
Lansing, and the resulting efforts of all the 
representatives of the “American Countries” 
to get their Governments to place confidence 
in the good faith of the United States, in its 
dealings with Mexico and other small coun- 
tries in the Americas. Dr. Uriburu urged the 
increased study of Spanish as an aid to bring- 
ing out better relations with all the nations 
to the south of us. 

The Modern Language Association is mak- 
ing itself felt. Professors W. A. Cooper of 
Stanford University, and Carlton Ames 
Wheeler of Hollywood High School, have 
been appointed a committee to arrange the 
meeting for the Modern Language Section of 
the N. E. A. at Portland this July. California 
will be well represented. 


The Teachers’ Retirement Board of Massa- 
chusetts recommends to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, a teachers disability clause, grant- 
ing local school committees authority to retire, 
after 15 years of service, those teachers who 
are no longer capable of fulfilling their duties. 
[he allowance to be granted is to be figured 
cn the same basis as that paid to those who 
retire regularly at the age limit of 60 years. 

The Interscholastic Debating Championship 
of California has been won by the Napa High 
School team in competition with the 


Kern 
County Union High School of 


Bakersfield. 
The debate was held at the University of Cal- 
ifornia Eighty-four schools partici- 
pated in the contest. 

The County Boards of Education of the Sac- 
ramento Valley have a most excellent organiz- 
ation. They have been meeting at stated 
times during the past year and have done ex- 
cellent work in the matter of proposed legis- 
lation and other lines. One of their problems 
has been that of discussing the reorganization 
of the County Board, and of legalizing com- 
mittee work by this body. A report made by 
them recently was endorsed by the Council 
of Education, and the recommendations in- 
cluded in the Legislative proposals of the 
Council. The resolution of the County Board 
organization proposes an amendment to Sec- 
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tion 1770, which is the law under which County 
Boards of Education work. It proposes that 
the County shall meet semi-annually, 
special meetings to be called by the superin- 
tendent whenever necessary, or -upon the re- 
quest of any three members. Committee work, 
as provided for, may be done by one or more 
members of the Board in the absence of other 
members but is always subject to approval by 
the majority of the Board, thus entitling the 
member or members to per diem compensa- 
tion. 


Board 


Lake County has always had a reputation 
for issuing most attractive Institute programs 
and offering excellent speakers at its annual 
meetings. The program of the Institute 
April 10-12 carried a photograph of the Clear 
Lake Union High School and announced as 
members of the Instructing Staff, Superintend- 
ent Chas. C. Hughes of Sacramento, whose 
topics were “The School and Social and In- 
dustrial Progress,” “Relative Values in the 
Course of Study,” “Who Trains the Child to 
Study?”, “Planning for School Economy” and 
“Teachers and Teaching.” Harry Kendall Bas- 


COMMENT 


sett, who spoke upon “Dramatization,” “Ap- 
preciation in Literature” and like topics, and 
who gave an evening with Eugene Field. Pro- 
fessor C. E. Rugh discussed “Conservation of 
Teachers,” “Moral Implications in High 
School” and “Motivation of School Work.” 
J. W. Abercrombe introduced the topic “Meth- 
ods of Graduation and Changes in the Course 
of Study.” There were excellent musical num- 
bers throughout the Institute, and social feat- 
ures were much enjoyed. The program was in 
the hands of the County Superintendent, Miss 
Minerva Ferguson. 


The Modern Language Bulletin for March 
comes to our desk this moment. We pause in 
order to scan its contents and then to go 
through it page by page. As the editor says, 
this issue has a “distinctly Spanish flavor.” 
We may properly, at this time especially, give 
particular attention to the Spanish side. There 
is a Literature of the Spanish language, and 
those who think that our only excuse for 
studying Spanish is to secure a closer com- 
mercial touch with the South American Re- 
public, are ignoring the fact that there is also 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


to show your patriotism and your desire to help your country is offered you 
by complying with your President’s request to stress instruction in first aid, 
hygiene and sanitation. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
for this purpose are the 


O'Shea - Kellogg Health Series 


Health Habits 

Health and Cleanliness 
The Body in Health . 
Making the Most of Life 


56 
65 
65 


These books should be in every school in the country and 
studied by every pupil 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“ducational News 
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THE BEST 


Language Text Books 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 
166 pp., cloth, $1.00. In this book Spanish 
Grammar is taught on normal lines. 


Hugo’s Spanish Simplified. 220 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. A simple but complete Grammar. 


Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence 
in French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 500 
pp., cloth, $2.25. 


*Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.10. 


Spanish Commercial Reader. 250 pp., cloth, 
$1.00. By G. R. MacDonald. 


Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 360 
pp., cloth, gilt, $1.10. 


English-Spanish and Spanish-English Com- 
mercial Dictionary. 650 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of 
reference for students and teachers of Span- 
ish, and for those engaged in foreign cor- 
respondence. 

Hugo’s Italian Simplified. 272 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. .An easy and rapid self-instructor. 

Hugo’s French Simplified. 296 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. With the imitated pronunciation of 
every word. 

Hugo’s Russian Simplified. 238 pp., cloth, 
$1.35. 


Russian Readings Made Easy. 


130 pp., 
cloth, $1.00. 


*Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Educa- 
tion. List No. 8229. 
Send for Complete Catalogue 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


New York 


2 West 45th Street 





SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
The University of Chicago. The School of Education 


Courses for elementary school teachers 

Courses for secondary school teachers 

Courses for superintendents and supervisors 

Courses for normal school teachers 

Courses for college teachers of education 
Some of these courses are advanced courses leading 
to graduate degrees; some are elementary courses 
leading to certificates or Bachelor’s degrees. Gen- 
eral courses in Education (History, Administration, 
Educ. Psychology and Methods). Special courses 
in History, Home Economics, Household Art, Latin, 
Modern Languages, English, Mathematics, Physics, 
Geography, School Science, Kindergarten, Manual 
Training, and the Arts. Registration in the School 
of Education admits to University courses in all 
departments. 

Summer Quarter, 1917 
Ist Term June 18-July 25 
2nd Term July 26-Aug,. 31 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the 
Director of the School of Education 

Information regarding the Graduate and Under- 
graduate Departments of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, the Divinity School, the Law School and 
the courses in Medicine will be sent on application 
to the Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, I}. 


FREE | TO TEACHERS 


acquaint you 

th my} Y al po ring, I will se nd you ab- 

te] *R ; fi 2»AD PENCIL, 

a g of a Free 

ner, upor eipt of your name 
nd ress A Post Card will do. 

J. W. Bilodeau Lyndonville, Vermont. 









NOTES 


a real cultural value in the language. The 
Modern Language Bulletin has a definite mis- 
sion and it is filling it admirably. 


Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm, pub- 
lished by Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, 
is a new catalogue dealing with all kinds of 
saws and other bench, farm, and building 
tools. This booklet will be of particular value 
to shop men and teachers of Manual and In- 
dustrial subjects. 

Another booklet deals with the saw and its 
uses and sets forth clearly the principle of the 
Raker or Cleaner Tooth. This is splendidly 
illustrated. A large drawing illustrating the 
Raker and Cleaner Tooth, together with a 
description, is available for classroom use. 


The Development of An Idea. The editor 
of the Sierra Educational News has watched 
with deep interest the development of the 
idea of a great national protective organiza- 
tion among the teachers of America. The 
need of such an organization, protecting those 
enrolled against accident, sickness and quaran- 
tine, has existed since teaching began, but the 
practical working out of a plan, effective and 
nation wide in its scope, originated at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. A happy combination of school ex- 
perience and insurance underwriting skill de- 
veloped into the Teachers’ Casualty Under- 
writer (T. C. U.), a national organization for 
teachers. 

In the development which has gone on from 
year to year, California has played no small 
part. Hundreds of California teachers are en- 
rolled and are now assured protection under 
its policy. 

The T. C. U. prints a little magazine called 
The Trail, “From Ocean to Ocean With the 
T. C. U.”, at stated periods during the year 
for the information of those enrolled. An ex- 
amination of the list of claims paid and of 
letters of appreciation resulting from the ad- 
justment of these claims, shows that California 
teachers, as well as those from practically 
every other state in the Union, reap the — 

eward of their foresight in protecting the 
selves against the principal! foes of a 


ccounts and peace of mind. To emphasize 


the methods wsed in settling its claims, it 
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Present High Prices of Paper 


Will be Reflected in Higher 
Prices for Text Books 


Take Care—Preserve and Protect Your Sooke NOW 
IN USE by ordering the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WATERPROOF, GERMPROOF AND WEATHERPROOF 
Made of Pure Fibres and Wear Like Leather 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


|) TEXTBOOK ON MANUAL, VOCATIONAL 
and INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
GRAMMAR GRADE Te IN aay grand tes enw even 
A remarkably sim and care f y grade extbook on the fundamentals of me 
drawing for the se of students in the 7th and Sth grades It combin«e 


te xt nd mple problems, accompanied by notes ons directions. Abundantly and well 


BENNETT 
chanical 
S an abundance of 
il 
woopw on FOR BEGINNERS 
ientary textbook — nting in extremely attractive form only such subject- 

matter as sl iid be taught to gram ir grade students. In the hands of each student it 
makes possible definite edu inh ynal ana in large classes in a minimum of time..50 cents 
ESSE NTIALS OF WOODWORKING GRIFFITH 
lar< extbook on el ry woodworking for grammar grade and high school 

i atment of woodw kit ig tool n trials, and 


38 cents 
GRIFFITH 


woo DWORK FOR. eect SCHOOLS 
TI m > and com] rehensiv e ‘xtbook on seco 


00k in itself 


GRIFFITH 
woodworking ever 
34 mages and 580 
CARPENTRY 

| illustrated textbook for use in vocational sc hools, trade schools 
and bs apprentices to the trade, presenting the principles of house 
fun lamen tal way 
PROCLENS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


A st nts’ textbook consisting of 80 plates of problems. The best collection of problems 
for fi t ye ar high school students available. 


MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
A textbook on mechanical drawing; for advanced high school 
students. A practical treatment of subject-matter. 


BOOKS ON THE MANUAL ARTS 
A bibliography listing and describing over 400 titles, mailed free 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
105 Fourth Street PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


GRIFFITH 
, technical schools 
framing in a clear and 


MILLER 


and first year engineering 
$1. 
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A Bond Issue of $80,000 for the construction 
of a new High School was recently carried at 
Oroville. There was a large majority vote. 


AMERICAN HISTORY COURSE. 
Reading Course No. 10, American History, 
recently announced by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, is now available. The 
Bureau will issue a certificate signed by the 
Commissioner of Education to those who read 
the course and fulfill the requirements. Upon 
application to the Home Education Division 
of the Bureau the list of books, application 
blanks and directions for reading will be fur- 
nished free of charge. 
furnish the books. 
The following is a list of the 23 books in 
the course: 


The Bureau does not 


European Background of American History, 
E. P. Cheyney; The Colonies, Reuben Gold 
Thwaites; Montcalm and Wolfe, Francis 
Parkman; Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 
John Fiske; Beginnings of New England, John 
Fiske; Men, Women and Manners in Colo- 
nial Times, Sidney George Fisher; Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America, John Fiske; The 
American Revolution, John Fiske; Leckey’s 
American Revolution, James Albert Wood- 
burn (editor); Story of the Revolution, Henry 
Cabot Lodge; Critical Period of American 
History, John Fiske; Henry Clay, Carl 
Schurz: Life of George Washington, Wood- 
row Wilson; Rise of the New West, Frederick 
Jackson Turner; Winning of the West, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Economic History of the 
United States, E. L. Bogart; Division and Re- 
union, Woodrow Wilson; The Lower South in 
American History, William Garrott Brown; 
Abraham Lincoln, John T. Morse; Reconstruc- 
tion, Political and Economic, William Archi- 
bald Dunning; National Problems (1884-1897), 
Davis R. Dewey; America as a World Power, 
John Holliday Latane; America in Ferment, 
Paul Leland Haworth. 


Mr. F. D. Jones of Alhambra, California, and 
known as proprietor for many years of the 
Jones Book Store in Los Angeles, has during 
his long experience gathered much valuable in- 
formation for school people, and particularly 
in the line of Arithmetic for(i Elementary 
Schools. Of his Labor Saving Helps for Pri- 
mary Grades may be mentioned, Jones Addi- 
tion Chart with Movable Sheath, Jones Group 
Division Table, Card Multiplication Table, 


NOTES 


Miss Swope’s School of Methods and 
School Management 


School Open: At Berkeley—July 2; Close July 20 
At Los Angeles—July 30, Close Aug. 17 
Courses covering the work of the grades with 
emphasis upon grades one to six inclusive. Meth- 
ods and plans in Reading, Arithmetic, Language, 
Story Telling, Geography, Writing, Seat Work, 
Sand Table, etc. Tuition: $25; Materials $2 to $6. 
Write for details to MISS CAROLINE SWOPE, 
686 E. 8th St., Riverside, Cal. 


How to Teach Agriculture ‘he the 
Rural Schools 


County Superintendents and Institute Instructors, 
are you planning work in agriculture for your sum- 
mer institute? We can help you. Ask for our new 
catalog on Charts—Slides and Lecture Books on 
agriculture and _ related subjects. Educational 
Dept., International Harvester Company of N. J., 
Harvester Blidg., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
504-505 KITTREDGE BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 


Twenty-three years’ successful service in behalf 
of teachers and School Officials. Our field Is the 
western states from which to recommend teachers 
and the entire United States from which to select 
candidates. Member of National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Co-operating Agencies: 
FRED DICK, Mgr. Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2161 Shattuck Ave. - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 


Other Offices 
Boston, New York, Washington, D. C. 
Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 


WHY NOT TEACH IN MONTANA? 


Desirable vacancies; good salaries We are right 
on the ground, and in closest touch with vacan- 
cies. Prompt attention to inquiries. NORTH- 
WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY & SUPPLY 
cO., GREAT FALLS, MONT, 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


1917-SUMMER SESSION -1917 
JUNE 18-JULY 27 


Beautiful campus in the foothills of the Sierras, 
pleasant summer climate, varied and attractive 
courses of study, planned especially for teach- 
ers and for those who seek appointment as 
teachers in Nevada. Address, DIRECTOR of 
THE SUMMER SESSION, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno. 
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Draper’s “Sanitary” Adjustable Window Shades 


“We also mount our fabric on the regular 
rollers” 


INSPECT THE FABRIC TO LEARN THE 
LIFE OF THE SHADE 


“Our special manufactured cotton duck fabric, 
furnished in three colors, namely, tan, white, 
green, has been approved and indorsed by 
School and Hospital Boards as being the best 
to be had in the market.” 









Draper Fabric does not:—CRACK—RIP— 
STRETCH—SHRINK, and can be washed, 
therefore are cheaper. 


We ask that you write or call and we will 
furnish you with a sample of our fabric, with 
description of our patented features, and a 
list of our installations. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


E. C. DEHN, Northern Representative Cc. H. KENWORTHY 
525 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Southern Representative, Whittier, Cal. 













GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Highest Award Always 


“CRAYOLA” “BOSTON” 
Drawing Crayon Pressed Crayon 
“SPECTRA” “Vea 
Pastel Crayon Colored Chalk 

“AN-DU-SEPTIC” “ANTI-DUST” 
Dustless Crayon Compressed Crayon 
“STAONAL” a oso 


Marking Crayon Lecturers’ Chalk 





Send for samples, catalog and color charts. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


MAKERS 


81-83 Fulton Street New York 
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COMMENTS NOTES 












Self Keyed Multiplication Problems, Self The National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
Keyed Division Problems, Perception Card ent-Teacher Associations elected recently as 
Rack, Phonic Drill Word Builder, and other President, Mrs. Frederic Schoff of Philadel- 
useful devices to simplify and make more ef- phia, the present incumbent. There was no 
fective the work of the teacher. Address opposition to her election, she having held the 


Jones Manufacturing Company, Alhambra, post for several years. 
California. 


TEACHERS WANTED. $100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
caminations s be °C - 
fie country, “he fositons to he nat the, et; | JOY IN THE PENMANSHIP CLASS 


$1200 to $1800; have short hours and annual vaca- 
















THERE IS 












tions, with full pay. Those interested should write when the Palmer Method of Writing is taught 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. (230, by a teacher who has qualified under our i 
tochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- sonal direction, through our Se é 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, ENCE C@URSE. Teachers taught quickly how 
showing the positions obtainable and giving many to lead their pupils progressively step by — 
sample examination questions, which will be sent from slow finger movement handwriting, an 
free of charge. cramped, unhealthful posture, to a. style of 






penmanship embodying legibility, rapidity, 
























‘ ease, and endurance, with the accompanying ; 
The Department of Superintendence recently hygienic position. There have been no fail- 
‘i ee . : ures when the Palmer Method Plan has been 
held at Kansas City presented through its followed with fidelity. 
— ; c 
Resolutions Committee and adopted unani- Complete course only ten dollars; three 
mously the following: months, five dollars. | 
“Met as we are in the midst of a great world Training free to teachers whose pupils have 
crisis, which threatens the safety and honor of our been provided with our penmanship manuals. 
own country, the Department of Superintendence Write today for complete information. 
of the National Education Association, represent- 
ing in its membership all the educational systems The A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
and interests in the United States, does hereby 30 Irving Place New York, N. Y. | 
solemnly nd unitedly declare its confidence in and Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, la. \ 
. ee ; 120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. a 
our loyalt to the President of the Republic, Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 8 
Woodrow Wilson, in his supreme efforts to main- 32 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill, a 
tain the dignity and honor of our Nation.” Forsyth Building ry Se i 
The resolution, the only one offered, was re- : 


ceived with tremendous enthusiasm. 


8) POMP LT 


Suggestions for the Teaching of Music in 







| J Yr 
the Rural Elementary Schools is the title of SUPREMACY 
For ne arly 2 conere. Ss a has 
3 ti y 5 i r ice od W. & A ohnston as the supreme 
Bulletin No. ISA, submitted by the Commis ee authority. Send for our cata- 
sioner of Elementary Schools and compiled by logue of their maps. 


Directors of Music of several of the Nor- 
mal Schools of the State. 






An officers’ training camp has been estab- | 
lished in Pasadena on the campus at Throop | 





College of Technology. This is an auxiliary 





camp to the Presidio, with Captain Louis R. 
Ball of the United States Army, retired, in 
command. The camp will accommodate 1,500. 









LARS NYSTROM &CO, | 


ee Sie BETTER MAPS CHICAGO 





Its opening has been indefinitely postponed. 


oho RE SRE AT LER LP TEE 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Affiliated with the University of California 


Summer Session, June 25th to August 4th, 1917 


An opportunity for the teacher and student to secure thorough instruction in Fine and Applied Arts 
under the best instructors in the Leading School of the West. Send for Summer Session Catalog, 
PEDRO J, LEMOS, Director of the School, California and Mason Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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NOTES 


The Los Angeles State Normal School will 
in June issue diplomas of graduation to about 
five hundred and sixty-two students classified 
as follows: Commercial Training, 14; Fine 
Economics, 33; Kindergarten 


COMMENT 


The Iowa Teachers’ Retirement Fund has 
been under discussion by a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The bill, as reported by the Committee, 
and recommended to the Legislature, will be 


Arts, 16; Home 
Training, 36; Manual Arts, 13; Music, 11; 


found on Page 355 of the March 24th issue of 
Education, 14; General Professional, 


Physical “School and Society.” 


ao 
rig Our Flag is the title of a useful little book- 
let prepared by Superintendent R. P. Mitchell 
of the Schools of Orange County, and Mrs. L. 
K. Strong, Chairman of Educational Depart- 
ment of Orange County Parent Teachers’ As- 
This instruction as to the 
law and etiquette regarding the use of the 
Flag, its display, salute, together with a his- 
tory of the flag. 


FOOD STUDY 


A 1917 high-school textbook in Household Economics. 
By MABEL T. WELLMAN 
Professor in Indiana University 
Fully illustrated. Modern laboratory treatment 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


The new book by MRS. LINCOLN. For grammar schools and the smaller high schools 
Price 60c. Course of Study free 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers apd Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 


3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 


sociation. gives 


Price $1.00 


The Great Book On Thritt 
HOW BOYS AND GIRLS CAN EARN MONEY 


By C. C. Bowsfield 


This is the book teachers have been looking for. It is needed in all thrift teaching; 
for it is the only book telling children how to do hundreds of useful, practical things 
for the purpose of earning and saving money in their spare time after school and 
during vacations. 


“This practical, helpful book meets a pressing need and serves a great purpose by 
encouraging thrift.’.—-The Journal of Education, Boston. 
PRICE, $1.00. 
FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers. 445 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.C. BOYNTON | 
A. L) HALL 
517 BROCKMAN BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 


CALVIN ESTERLY / 
P. MALEY 


ry 
717 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE KEARNY S959 


LONGEST, LARGEST, BEST SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


MGRS MGRS, 


PHONES: BROADWAY 1919 Home A1840 
ESTABLISHED BY C. C. BOYNTON, 1688 


. 
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